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PROFESSOR MARUCCHI, writes our correspon- 
dent at Rome, has come across a hitherto 
unobserved and most interesting inscription 
in the recently-discovered catacomb of St. 
Valentine, outside the Porta Pia, at Rome, 
in which mention is made of a Jew converted 
to Christianity. The unusual form runs as 
follows : 
locus Pasca sit 
. « » QVI. NOMEN . HABVIT. IVDA 
Dep... t DVS SEPT. 


It belongs to the fourth century, and notifies 
the change of name at baptism. 
e 
Dr. Schliemann began his new excavations 
at Hissarlik on March 1, having obtained a 
special firman to that effect from the Sultan. 
He intends to bring to light the part lying 
outside the walls, and afterwards the three 
gateways leading into the lower city. He 
will then attack the two mounds of earth 
which he left on purpose at the time of his 
former lengthened operations, and which still 
lie untouched, awaiting him in the midst of 
the city which fell a prey to the flames. 
te 
Near Patras, on the site of ancient Arde, a 
magnificent sarcophagus was found last 
January, adorned on all four sides with bas- 
reliefs of great value. On the front is repre- 
sented a wild-boar hunt, in which a boar 1s 
seen to have thrown to the ground one of the 
huntsmen, who, lying prostrate, endeavours 
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with his left foot to keep off the infuriated 
animal. Other six huntsmen are seen intent 
on slaying the beast, one with a club. another 
with a hatchet, these two being on the left. 
Of the four on the right, one, a youth, seeks 
to defend the fallen huntsman ; another is in 
the act of couching his lance; a third holds 
in his hand some weapon or other, but the 
man’s arm is wanting ; the fourth, with quiver 
slung at his shoulder, is bending his bow, 
while a hound watches at his feet. On the 
back of the sarcophagus are sculptured two 
lions, separated by a huge water-vessel (/outro- 
Pphoros), probably used for bathing. On one 
of the sides are represented two men and a 
dog, and on the other a bull, with above it an 
owl. Within the tomb was found only the 
skeleton. The tomb is of Roman times, but 
of such finished and excellent workmanship, 
that it is thought to be a copy of some Greek 
original. The cover is also richly carved 
and decorated. 


At Athens, during the works connected with 
the construction of the new theatre, several 
sepulchral stele, of both citizens and of 
foreigners, have come to light. 


& * 
The sponge-divers of the island of Hydra, 
fishing near the shore of Andros, have 
brought up a rich treasure of Spanish old 
silver coins belonging to the years 1666, 
1668, and 1669. They have been taken to 
the Pirzeus for decipherment. 


dle le 
In Canterbury Cathedral, in the south aisle 
of Trinity Chapel, east of the choir (near the 
Black Prince’s tomb, but against the south 
wall), stands a finely-carved tomb of the early 


part of the thirteenth century. This has 
commonly, but very absurdly, been called 
the tomb of Archbishop Theobald. On 
March 8 and 1o, 1890, the interior of this 
shrine-like tomb was investigated. Inside 
this outer tomb was a perfectly complete 
and finished stone coffin, with well-moulded 
lid. When the stone lid was lifted, the 
body of an archbishop in full pontificals 
was seen, wearing a mitre (of thin gold- 
coloured silk), having his crozier (not the 
archiepiscopal pastoral staff) of cedar-wood, 
with small silver-gilt crook at the top, and 


beneath the crook a large boss, jewelled. 
L 
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A chalice and inscribed paten, both of silver 
parcel-gilt, were in the coffin, and the vest- 
ments were fairly perfect. It is probable 


that the body (which was not disturbed) may 

be that of Archbishop Hubert Walter. It 

is, however, suggested that his successor, 

Archbishop Langton, may be here interred. 
de 


A movement is on foot in Carlisle to rescue 
from destruction the fine seventeenth-century 
mansion in Abbey Street known as Tullie 
House, now, since Stanwix Hall (otherwise 
called Mushroom Hall) was pulled down to 
make way for new markets, the last of its 
class in Carlisle, viz., the dwelling of a wealthy 
seventeenth-century citizen, standing in its 
own grounds, with gardens, stables, cow-byres, 
and offices all complete, and covering an acre 
of land. Tullie House was built by Jerome 
Tullie, a successful merchant in Carlisle, 
who, as a boy of seventeen, wrote a most 
interesting account of its siege in 1644-5 by 
David Lesley. He was a descendant of one 
of the German miners who, ¢empore Eliza- 
beth, settled at Keswick, and his descendants 
attained high rank in the Church, one being 
Chancellor and Dean of Carlisle, and another 
Chancellor of Carlisle and Dean of Worcester. 
de 
It is proposed to purchase the house, which 
otherwise will be pulled down, by public sub- 
scription, for presentation to the town, to be 
used as a museum, art school, and free 
library. The house is in itself a museum. 
The majority of its finely-proportioned rooms 
are panelled, some in oak, some, as was the 
fashion of the day, in deal, with delicately- 
carved Corinthian capitals. The roof is of 
oak, and the spouts of finely-modelled lead- 
work. The floors, where untouched, are of 


plaster, and so fire-proof. Its plan, standing 


in its own courtyard, with a garden of nearly 
half an acre behind it, tells a story of stateli- 
ness and dignity, and yet of simplicity 
and quietness, from which much is to be 
learnt. 


A public meeting will shortly be held to pro- 
mote the scheme we have just indicated, but 
nearly half the money required has been 
already promised, the chief contributors being 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord and Lady 
Carlisle, the Bishop, etc. Should the scheme 


succeed, a well-known local collector has 
promised to give to the Corporation his 
priceless collection of local antiquities. 
Others will, it is expected, follow his example, 
and thus augment the already valuable col- 
lection of local British, Roman, and medizval 
objects in possession of that body, and 
housed in some miserable sheds in Finkle 
Street. 


t) 

We learn, in connection with the recent fire 
at Carlisle Castle, that the Royal Engineer 
officer for the northern district has intimated 
to Chancellor Ferguson, President of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society, that he is directed to show the plans 
for the restoration of the burnt mess-house, 
when ready, to that gentleman, with a view of 
eliciting his opinion thereon, as was done on 
a former occasion when alterations were made 
in the keep and the gate-house. The chan- 
cellor has also been requested to suggest an 
appropriate position for the fine Elizabethan 
arms and inscription (not 2” stu) now con- 
cealed behind a storehouse. 


The projected destruction of the old chancel 
of the singularly interesting Derbyshire church 
of Chapel-en-le-Frith was treated of at some 
length in the February issue of the An#i- 
guary. Since then the Vicar was again ap- 
proached, after a most respectful fashion, 
with a further protest by the Council of the 
Derbyshire Archzological Society, of which 
the Duke of Devonshire is the president. 
To this brief, argumentative appeal he 
made for some weeks no reply, although 
he himself asked, in the first instance, 
for advice from the society. The county 
association, in its recently-issued report, 
says: ‘‘All the most competent authori- 
ties seem to agree that the chancel in 
question is very decidedly interesting, as well 
as ancient; the most cultured local anti- 
quaries have deprecated its demolition; the 
Atheneum and other leading London and 
provincial papers have written strongly against 
pulling it down ; the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Monuments sent a deputation 
to see the building, the result of which was a 
strongly-worded report in favour of the reten- 
tion of the old fabric ; but yet, in the face of 
every protest, it is to be destroyed. It is 
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disappointing and very discreditable that the 
carefully-given advice of competent authori- 
ties can thus be over-ridden by the voice of 
ignorance.” 


This is severe reproof, but it is well deserved. 
The Vicar (Rev. S. H. Pink), who at the 
beginning of the proceedings declared his 
intention of being absolutely impartial, and 
leaving it for a majority of the parishioners 
at a public meeting to decide the fate of a 
building of which, after all, he is the appuinted 
steward, now comes out in his true colours. 
Within four days of the adoption of the 
report just quoted, he delivered a speech at 
“a parochial tea meeting,” which for crude 
ignorance could not readily be surpassed. 
The following (according to the Auxton 
Chronicle) was the strange peroration of this 
blatant iconoclast: ‘‘ Nothing under heaven 
will ever induce me to alter my determination 
to pull it down! Down it shall come at all 
cost !—down it shall come!” “And then,” 
continues the reporter, with a delicious un- 
consciousness as to the fitness of things, “ Miss 
Gudgin sang sweetly ‘The Better Land.’” 


We doubt if a clergyman has hardly ever 
made a more sadly foolish speech. With 
ecclesiastical questions, apart from arche- 
ology, the Antiguary has no immediate con- 
cern, but we are not surprised to find that 
our contemporary, the literary Atheneum, 
says of the Rev. S. H. Pink’s last utterance: 
“Clergymen who interpret their duty thus 
are doing their best to bring about the dis- 
establishment of the Church. The nation 
will not always be willing to allow the monu- 
ments of its past history to be wantonly 
destroyed by those to whose guardianship 
they are entrusted.” The most learned 
resident in the parish, whose family have 
been closely identified with the old fabric for 
centuries, thus writes to us: “The Vicar of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith is resolved to signalize his 
brief reign by undoing the work of six 
hundred years.” It is a sorry business. 


Ignorance has prevailed. Repentance will 
certainly come ; but not, it is to be feared, 
until restitution is an impossibility. We take 
leave of the Vicar, who for aught we know 
may be a most worthy parish priest in all other 
relationships, with this reflection, which we 








commend to his consideration in case he is 
still satisfied with the glowing conclusion of 
his plagiarized tea-table oratory—it was the 
children of Edom, the adversaries of Israel, 
who said, “Down with it, down with it 
even to the ground!” Surely the source 
whence this gem of Christian eloquence was 
gleaned is somewhat tainted ? 


During the construction of the Lambourne 
Valley Railway, Berkshire, in addition to the 
Saxon cemetery at East Shepperd, a great 
quantity of British and Roman pottery has 
been found at different portions of the route, 
showing that this valley was extensively 
peopled in early times. 


e * 

“Silly Suffolk” has just found a champion to 
deliver her from the reproach of an apparently 
contemptuous epithet. The Rev. J. W. B. 
Brown, vicar of Assington, lecturing at Hal- 
stead on “Our Mother Tongue,” ingeniously 
contended that “Silly Suffolk” is a most 
honourable appellation. He claims that 
“silly” is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
“‘seelig,” which originally meant happy or 
holy. He further urges that ‘holy Suffolk” 
was thus called from the great number of its 
churches. Certainly Suffolk was astonishingly 
well provided with churches, beyond all 
neighbouring counties ; at the present time 
it has about 560 churches, or one to every 
637 inhabitants. Mr. Brown is also right as 
to the primary meaning of “silly.” But he 
will have to prove that this descriptive term 
for Suffolk was at least as old as Chaucer 
before his explanation can be accepted. 


Among the objects of interest exhibited at 
the recent annual meeting of the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society 
was an old silver teapot, weight 17} oz., 
which was London hall-marked, and dated 
1691. This is six years earlier than the 
earliest teapot mentioned by Mr. Cripps in 
his Old English Plate. 


An excellent classified list of churches in 
Berkshire, restored and unrestored, has lately 
appeared in Votes and Queries of January 11 
and January 25, and also in the Reading 
Mercury. Such list gives at a glance the 
state of what is left of historical antiquity 
L 2 
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and what has been too often wantonly sacri- 
ficed to the modern innovator. A few more 
lists of this nature would soon show the 
strength and weakness of our ecclesiastical 
remains, and tend to a greater conservation 
of all that is worthy in art or history. 


There seems to be little chance of saving 
that noted Elizabethan house, best known as 
‘‘ Paul Pindar’s,” in Bishopsgate Street, and 
with its removal another portion of London’s 
history will go, and all that can be done is 
to chronicle, on some tablet near the site, the 
former existence of the house. The ceiling is 
of enriched plaster, and must have been in old 
times‘a veritable mansion of the great mer- 
chant prince, as the present is but a portion 
of the building. It is a pity that some part 
of the original structure could’ not be incor- 
porated with whatever of new is built, and to 
this end a strong memorial should be made. 


Considerable improvements have recently 
been made in the arrangement of the Uni- 
versity galleries at Oxford. The Greek and 
Roman inscriptions and reliefs from the 
Arundel and other collections have now been 
transferred in a body to these galleries, and are 
in consequence far more accessible. Mr. 
Greville Chester has presented two paintings 
by Paul Sandby, and Mrs. Parsons has given 
a portrait of Mrs. Robinson, by Romney, 
formerly attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Thirty-six casts from the antique have also 
been recently purchased. 


Various objects of archeological interest have 
been recently found in Oxford and the neigh- 
bourhood, and have been deposited in the 
Ashmolean Museum. These include a bronze 
celt from Rycote, near Thame; two British 
urns and some Roman coins from the new 
site for St. Margaret’s Church ; an enamel 
plaque of the twelfth century and an Early 
English key from the site of the new Brase- 
‘nose building ; also a leaden Papal bulla of 
Pope Boniface VIII. Two private collections 
are also at present on loan at this museum. 
The first consists of a series of Phoenician, 
Hittite, and other Oriental relics. Thesecond 
is composed of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
engraved gems. Moreover, the excavations in 
Cyprus are beginning to be productive, and 





vases, gold fibulz and earrings, bronze arms, 
implements, and pottery, as well as inscribed 
stone figures from the shrine of Apollo 
Melanthios at Amargetti, now grace the walls 
of the museum. Egyptian objects have also 
been sent from the excavations at Fayoum, 
including fragments of the granite Colossi of 
Biahma, and various mummies. 


&’ bk 

The Mayor of Canterbury hes personally 
come to the rescue in the case of the isolated 
tower of the destroyed church of St. Mary, 
in Burgate, Canterbury. Damage from the 
recent gales caused the city surveyor to issue 
a peremptory mandate to ‘‘ remove or repair.” 
As there are no funds whatever available for 
its repair, the tower would have been “re- 
moved” at once, had not the Mayor (W. W. 
Mason) made himself personally responsible, 
and issued an appeal for subscriptions to- 
wards the cost of repairing the old tower. 
All praise to him. Yet there is at present a 
very slow response to his appeal. 


A Roman amphora and pottery found in 
Kent, opposite Upchurch (the site of an 
extensive Roman pottery), suggest that there 
may perhaps have been another pottery on 
the north bank of the Medway corresponding 
to that at Upchurch, which was on the south 
bank. This is, however, not certain. The 
Roman remains found at the end of 1889 
were discovered in the marshes of Stoke-at- 
Hoo. It is possible that a cemetery was 
there situated, but a pottery is perhaps more 
probable. 


The old Saxon cemeteries in the King’s 
Field at Faversham, many relics from which 
are to be seen in the British Museum, still 
yield fresh examples of brooches, beads, glass, 
and weapons. One “tumbler” of dark brown 
glass, a few beads of rock amethyst, and 
many beads of the common sort, were found, 
together with some bracteates of gold, within 
the last six months, Their types are all 
represented in the British Museum by speci- 
mens from the same “ King’s Field.” 


a 
The Staffordshire Advertiser has for some 
time past been publishing a series of articles 
by different writers on “ Stafford in the Olden 
Time.” In one of these, Mr. C. Lynam 
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gave an account of St. Mary’s Church, and 
mentioned that the fine octagonal tower, 
which adds so much importance to the 
aspect of the town from a distance, was 
formerly surmounted by a spire. In conse- 
quence of this, a correspondent, who desired 
to remain anonymous, offered, in the next 
week’s issue (February 22), to give £100 
towards the rebuilding of the spire, “to 
restore to Stafford by 1893 that which it lost 
in 1593”; but so far, unfortunately, the 
matter does not appear to have been taken 
up by others. 


An interesting sale took place in Godalming 
on March 5 and 6, when the large museum 
of a deceased local collector, Mr. W. Stafford, 
was dispersed. ‘The collection of local birds 
was purchased for the Charterhouse Museum, 
with the aid of subscriptions guaranteed from 
several generous residents in the neighbour- 
hood. The well-known museum at Surrey 
Hill, Dulwich, was, by its proprietor, Mr. F. 
J. Horniman, enriched with many interesting 
weapons, including a fine two-handled sword, 
old English cross bow, and several unusual 
pistols and swerds. A good collection of 
palzolithic implements was purchased, also, 
for Charterhouse. We fear, however, that 
the purchasers of the so-called pilgrims’ 
badges, dated 1012, 1017, and 1321, and of 
the tear-bottle, dated 1020, will not find, 
upon careful inspection, that their highly- 
bought treasures are equal to their expecta- 
tions. There are men of the character of 
Flint Jack in existence even now, and some 
of them work in metal; and while we cannct 
but praise the discretion and care of the auc- 
tioneers, we trust the purchasers noted the 
necessary omission of any guarantee of authen- 
ticity. A well-informed correspondent, not 
himself a bidder, writing to us about this sale, 
assures us that several articles which were 
palpable forgeries fetched enormous prices 
through the folly of crude enthusiasts. 


The decease at Guildford on December 26, 
1889, of Mr. P. W. Jacob, J.P., deserves 
mention in our columns, if only to allude to 
the fact that the eminent philologist was one 
of the principal helpers in the great dictionary 
now being published under the editorship of 
Dr. Murray. Mr. Jacob was an Oriental 





linguist of the highest ability, and his labours 
in the regions of archeological etymology, 
especially as regards Sanscrit roots, were of 
the greatest possible value to the work now 
being pursued at Oxford. 
e 

We are glad to notice that Sir Frederick E. 
Milbank has been called sternly to account 
in the columns of the Yorkshire Post for 
having sold an old Elizabethan chalice that 
recently belonged to the Parish Church of 
Hutton Magna. Ata sale of his old silver- 
plate, the chalice fetched 12 shillings the 
ounce, realizing £24 10s. Sir Frederick 
Milbank obtained it from the parish in 1878, 
when he presented certain new vessels for 
the Holy Communion. But the alienation of 
this chalice without a faculty was absolutely 
illegal, and the sale is void. The Bishop 
of Ripon should follow the example of the 
late Bishop of Durham in a similar case, and 
insist upon the return of the Elizabethan 
cup. A correspondent, who has seen the 
chalice since its sale, tells us that it was 
wrongly dated in the catalogue as “1«87,” 
for the marks show that it was stamped at 
the York office in 1570. 


> 


Mueen Elizabeth and her 
Portraits. 
By Hon. HArotp DILLON, F.S.A. 


@F the many pictures of Elizabeth 
now to be seen at the Tudor 
Exhibition, it would take much 
space to describe the various 
peculiarities and styles both as regards the 
features and the costume, but before they are 
scattered, never probably to meet together 
again, it may be well to attempt some classi- 
fication. They may be roughly divided into 
two classes, namely, those which we may call 
portraits, and the others, for which perhaps a 
better name would be pictures. Of the first 
class we may consider Nos. 311, 460, 284, 
328, and 488, lent respectively by Lord de 
VIsle and Dudley, the University of Cam- 
bridge, Westminster School, Earl Beauchamp, 
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and Viscount Powerscourt. In all of these 
we can trace the same general sad look, the 
aquiline nose, pointed face, and small mouth 
of the queen; while the hair varies in shade 
from auburn to the light-brown, tinged slightly 
with gray, which we find in the Penshurst 
portrait, and the Earl of Pembroke’s most 
interesting exhibit, a lock of the queen’s hair, 
with the complimentary verses of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

In most of these portraits the same style of 
dress is also seen—namely, a stiff bodice, from 
inside of which the shoulders and upper part 
of the body spring. This same fashion of 
dress is, moreover, seen in many of the gold 
coins of Elizabeth, a series which alone would 
make a valuable collection of portraits, and 
should also include the famous “old head,” 
formerly in the Strawberry Hill collection. 
This latter fragment is now in the British 
Museum, having been purchased at the sale 
for the comparatively small sum of £36. 
As a portrait of the latter days of Elizabeth, 
and though, according to tradition, not 
pleasing to the lady, it is doubtless a good 
likeness. 

To the above-mentioned portraits may 
perhaps be added No. 269, lent by Mrs. 
Cunliffe, which, though differing somewhat 
in features and costume from them, has in 
it various points of interest which make it 
worthy of notice, and one at least which 
apparently gives a clue to the date of its 
execution. 

The virgin queen wears a sleeved body of 
some figured material, covered with conven- 
tionally - treated pomegranates and colum- 
bines. Over this appears at each side of 
the body what seems to be a sleeveless 
jacket of black velvet. The skirt of her 
dress is of a whitish colour, and plentifully 
covered with ermine spots of heraldic style. 
Scattered over the body and sleeves are 
brooches, square in form, of red and white 
enamel, and giving the idea of convention- 
ally-treated pansies. The queen also has a 
pair of bracelets, worn over the sleeves, and 
of a similar design. The sleeves have small 
lace frills at the cuffs, and the large organ- 
pipe ruff round her neck rises at the back, 
half-way up her head. 

Round the neck are seen two single rows 
of pearls, and between them is a thin, black 


cord, such as is of frequent occurrence in 
portraits of this period, often passing down 
inside one sleeve and attached toaring. In 
this portrait no rings are worn. Hanging 
from the neck, to the end of the stomacher, 
is a handsome double chain, composed of 
four rows of small pearls, divided at about 
every 2 inches by barrel-shaped gold and 
enamelled ornaments. 

The frontlet of the hood worn by the queen 
is of some red material, richly ornamented 
with jewelled work, and the hood of black 
velvet is thrown forward over the head, as 
though blown over from behind. In her left 
hand Elizabeth holds a pair of gloves, with 
tasselled cords from the cuffs; and in her 
right she grasps an object of peculiar interest. 
This is a richly-jewelled head of a marten or 
sable, with gold and jewelled paws, and 
attached to the dark-brown skin of one of 
these animals. The head, which is com- 
posed of gold, richly set with stones, repre- 
sents that of one of these small beasts, the 
ears, eyes, nose, and muzzle, being fairly 
imitated. The paws of gold each have a 
jewel in the back, though only the fore-paws 
are seen in the picture. It is to this portion 
of the picture that the interest chiefly attaches, 
as furnishing a possible clue to the date; 
though the features of the queen are cer- 
tainly not flattered, if we may believe the 
descriptions of her personal appearance in 
the early years of her reign. We will now 
turn to the pages of history, as shown to us 
in the valuable collection of State Papers in 
the Public Record Office, and from the 
foreign series of those documents we have 
extracted the following notes, which occur in 
the examination of one of the chief actors in 
the affair, and, though calendared under 1562, 
refer to the previous year. 

Among all the princes who courted Eliza- 
beth with a view to marriage, there was 
probably none who did so more persistently 
than Eric, King of Sweden. Whatever may 
have been the interested motives of this 
prince, it is certain that he was very anxious 
to secure the hand of the queen, who, at this 
time, namely, about 1561, was twenty-eight 
years of age, and, according to many, possessed 
of a fair share of beauty, in addition to the 
high intellectual accomplishments with which 
it is well known she was gifted. Whether 
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Elizabeth ever intended to enter the married 
state must always be a vexed question, but 
she decidedly succeeded in inspiring hopes 
in the breasts of many of her suitors. The 
queen, though she repeatedly refused to 
favourably hearken to Eric’s addresses, still 
managed to do so in such a manner as to 
keep him on the list of her admirers, and he 
does not appear to have feared the success 
of any of his rivals except Robert Dudley, the 
English favourite of the queen. There were, 
indeed, many English, who, probably for 
interested motives, bade the king to hope for 
ultimate success in his wooing, and Eric 
spared no expense to keep his suit well before 
her eyes. He sent her rich presents of 
horses and other objects, suitable for the 
courtship of a sovereign prince. These she 
received, and when even there was an appear- 
ance of the Swede coming over to pay his 
addresses in person, she made all preparations 
for the visit. Many in England seem to have 
taken up the matter seriously, and went so 
far as to couple the royal pair in pictorial 
fashion. To this, however, Elizabeth objected, 
and directed all such papers to be seized. 
Among those who thus interested themselves 
in the projected union of the English and 
Swedish crowns, we find one, Dymoke or 
Demok, who had formerly been muster 
master of some of Henry VIII.’s German 
auxiliaries. About 1561, when we find him 
busying himself in the matter of this marriage, 
he appears to have taken up the business of 
a jeweller and purveyor of trinkets. He was 
commissioned by some of the King of 
Sweden’s emissaries to try and find out how 
the queen’s affections stood, and particularly 
to discover the truth, or otherwise, of the 
rumours of her attachment to Robert Dudley. 
Dymoke, at the same time, proposed to go 
over to Sweden, ostensibly to see Eric’s 
coronation, and to endeavour to sell the king 
some jewels for that occasion. 

He first went to Mrs. Ashley, so often 
mentioned in connection with the life of 
Elizabeth when a young princess, and living 
with her stepmother, the Queen Katharine 
Parr, and her dissolute husband, the Lord 
Admiral. Mrs. Ashley and her husband both 
declared that there was no ground for the 
rumours as to Elizabeth’s attachment to 
Dudley. Dymoke next saw the queen herself, 
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with a view to obtaining a passport to pass 
over with his jewels to Sweden. As she had 
at the time no jewel money to spare she did 
not purchase any of his wares, but granted 
him a passport for the journey, in which she 
seems to have taken a curious interest. 
Ashley spoke to Elizabeth on the subject of 
the jewels, and, according to Dymoke’s 
account of the affair, asked her what she 
would say if a rich ruby of 156 carats, and 
worth 66,000 crowns, were given to her. To 
this the queen asked how such a thing could 
come to pass; and when Ashley suggested 
that the young King of Sweden should pur- 
chase it and then present it to her, she made 
a vague reply about a liberal king and a 
niggardly princess being mated. Dymoke 
delayed to start on his journey, and Elizabeth 
expressed surprise at his lingering here. At 
last, about the beginning of the new year, he 
started, and eventually arrived at Stockholm 
about mid-Lent Sunday. Thence he went 
to Olsund, where he saw the king, and left 
with him various jewels for the inspection of 
the monarch, at the same time presenting 
him with an English mastiff, a pair of black 
velvet perfumed winter-gloves, and a little 
French book called the Courtisan, which he 
had purchased in London by the advice of 
Ashley. Next day Eric saw him, and at once 
began to question him as to the reasons of 
the English queen for refusing him, at the 
same time asking if he came at the instiga- 
tion of the queen or council. Dymoke de- 
clared it was on his own business only that 
he came, and that he held no commission 
from her, though his having to get a passport 
for the journey had brought him to the notice 
of Elizabeth. Eric asked him how he would 
advise him to proceed in his wooing, declaring 
that he was consumed with love these five 
years, and had been on the point of visiting 
England the last year, but had been prevented 
by his council until Elizabeth should consent 
to have him. Eric next day examined the 
jewels, and bargained for a carcanet of gold 
with seventeen diamonds and twelve pearls, 
and an ouche or brooch hanging therefrom 
in which were a ruby, an emerald, three little 
diamonds, and a great pearl; also a sable’s 
head with four claws of gold, and twenty-two 
diamonds set in them. For these the king 
was to pay 24,000 dollars. The king repeated 
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his inquiries as to how to win Elizabeth, and 
also asked the cause of her favour for Dudley, 
at the same time protesting that he believed 
none of the reports against the queen. 

Dymoke, in answer to the king’s repeated 
questions as to how to successfully woo 
Elizabeth, advised him to send some noble- 
man with the carcanet and ouche and two 
specially good sables to put to the head, 
together with his portrait and a letter setting 
forth his desire to marry her, asking her if 
she would consent, thereto, to accept the 
presents as a token, or, otherwise, to return 
them. 

Dymoke, with a sharp eye to his own 
business, further advised twenty-two sable 
skins to be sent lined with cloth of silver, 
perfumed and trimmed with his colours ; for 
three or four of the queen’s ladies, who 
should assist the “maiden king” in his request. 
Eric agreed to this, and sent his gentleman, 
Nayles Swaint, to Stockholm to get the skins 
from the royal wardrobe, at the same time 
making a present of horses and money to 
Dymoke. 

After this the State Papers are silent, and 

we can only suppose that the matter fell 
through, though the examination of Dymoke, 
in 1562, shows that the affair caused some 
excitement in State circles. 
_ These sables or marten skins richly 
mounted appear to have been the sixteenth- 
century form of the modern boa, or, perhaps, 
the muff. They are seen in many portraits 
of this period, and Hefner Altenech, in his 
grand work on the costume and manners of 
those times, has figured, in volume iii. of the 
Trachten, not only a portrait of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Urbino, from a picture at Florence, 
by Titian, executed in 1543, but also a 
detailed drawing of a similar object to that 
worn by the duchess in her portrait. 

This drawing on parchment shows us a 
skin at one time in the treasury of the Dukes 
of Bavaria, and was executed by Mielich, 
1546-1555. 

In a note of stuff at Westminster, 1553, 
occurs: “ Among stuff delivered to the Lady 
Jane Usurper at the Tower, one sable skin 
with head of gold muffled, garnished. and set 
with four emeralds, four turquoises, six rubies, 
two diamonds, five pearls, four feet of gold 
each set with a turquoise, the tongue being a 
ruby.” This is mentioned with various other 





mufflers of different coloured velvets set with 
stones. and one of them furred with sables.* 

Barbara, daughter of Ferdinand I., is also 
represented in Herrgott’s work as wearing 
a similar accessory. From its shape and 
richness it was suitable for the most magni- 
ficent costumes, and, at the same time, was a 
sensible adjunct to a lady’s dress. In Eng- 
land we know from inventories and other 
sources that furred garments of every variety 
of fur and fashion were worn by all classes 
and both sexes, and such a present from 
Eric would be a most suitable gift to the 
queen of this country. We have, then, per- 
haps, in Mrs. Cunliffe’s picture of Elizabeth 
a presentment of the features of the queen 
about this date; and even if the theory thus 
put forward does not meet with the approval 
of antiquaries, the representation of such 
an article of female attire in an English por- 
trait does, from its comparative rarity, entitle 
the picture to the attention of artists and 


others. 


Holy Tells: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L, 
(Continued from p. 99.) 
asain: 
DEVONSHIRE, 
MORWENSTOWE: ST. MUORIN’S WELL. 


| Sy HE following curious tradition has 
a6 Yami been preserved among some valu- 
able MSS. belonging to the Coffins, 
of Portledge. They were collected 
by an antiquary of that family above 250 
years since. ‘‘Moorwinstow, its name, is 
from St. Moorin. The tradition is, that when 
the parishioners were about to build their 
church this saint went down under the cliff and 
chose a stone for the font, which she brought 
up upon herhead. In her way, being weary, 
she lay down the stone and rested herself, 
out of which place sprang a well, from thence 
ca'led St. Moorin’s Well. Then she took up 
the stone and carried it to the place where 


* Hatfield House Papers, calendared by the Hist. 
MSS. Commission. 
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now the church standeth. The parishioners 
had begun their church in another place, and 
there did convey this stone, but what was 
built by day was pulled down by night, and 
the materials carried to this place; where- 
upon they forbare, and built it in the place 
they were directed to by a wonder.” 

MURWENSTOWE: WELL OF ST. JOHN-IN-THE- 

WILDERNESS. 

The following is recorded in the endow- 
ment deed, dated 1296, regarding this well 
on the eastern boundary of Morwenstow 
Glebe. It is preserved in Bishop Branting- 
ham's Register: “ lhe church land is said to 
extend eastward ad guendum fontem Johannis. 
Water wherewithal to fill the font for baptism 
is always drawn from this well by the sacristan, 
in pitchers set apart for this purpose. It 
stands midway down the cliff on the present 
glebe ; around it on either hand are rugged 
and sea-worn rocks, before it the wide sea.” 
This hallowed spot has been made by Mr. 
Hawker the subject of the following lines : 

Here dwelt in times long past, so legends tell, 

Holy Morwenna, guardian of this well ; 

Here on the foreheads of our fathers pour’d 

From this lone spring the laver of the Lord ! 

If, traveller, thy happy spirit know 

That awful font whence living waters flow, 

Then hither come to draw—thy feet have found 

Amid these rocks a place of holy ground ! 

Then sigh one blessing! breathe a voice of praise 

O’er the fond labour of departed days ! 

Teil the glad waters of their former fame, 

And teach the joyful winds Morwenna’s name, 

PLYMOUTH. 

The source of the Plymouth leat is visited 
annually by the Mayor and Corporation, who 
there drink in water “to the pious memory 
of Sir Francis Drake,” and then in wine, 
‘May the descendants of him who brought 
us water never want wine.” The legend runs 
that the inhabitants, or rather laundresses, 
being much inconvenienced from want of 
water, Sir Francis Drake called for his horse, 
and riding into Dartmoor, searched about 
until he had found a very fine spring, when 
he bewitched it with magical words, and, 
starting away at a gallop, the stream followed 
his horse’s heels into the town. 


CRANMERF. POL, 

Cranmere Pool is believed to be a place of 
punishment for unhappy spirits, who are 
frequently to be heard wailing in the morasses 
which surround it. 





FITZ’S WELL, NEAR PRINCE TOWN. 

John Fitz, of Fitzford, near Tavistock, 
who was one day riding with his wife, lost his 
way on the moor. After wandering in vain’ 
to find the right path, being thirsty and 
fatigued, he at last found a delicious spring 
of water, whose powers seemed to be miracu- 
lous, for no sooner had he partaken thereof 
than he was enabled to trace his steps 
correctly homewards. It is still believed to 
possess many healing virtues. In gratitude 
John Fitz erected the memorial-stone marked 
I. F., 1568, which, with a few other slabs of 
granite, protects it, for the advantage of all 
pixy-led travellers. It is about 3 feet deep, 
and lies in a swamp near the remains of an 
ancient bridge, or clam, the bridge being 
partly swept away by a flood in 1873. 


CHIPPING TAWTON. 

There is a pool here, usually dry in 
summer, but which, before the death of a 
royal personage, or any great accident, is 
said—even in the driest season—to become 
full of water, and so continue till the event 
thus foretold is fulfilled. 


CLACYWELL OR CLEASENWELL POOL. 
This pool is believed to be bottomless ; it, 
however, really fills the shaft of an early mine. 


NORTH MOLTON : HOLY WELL REVEL, 

At daybreak on Ascension morning (1882), 
two men, and a woman carrying a child, 
were seen hurrying towards the celebrated 
well at North Molton, each trying to outrun 
the others, so as to be the first to bathe, and 
to be cured of some ailment. Later in the 
day merry groups of children and picnic 
parties enlivened the glen in which the well 
is situated. An old chapel, with a cemetery 
attached, is said to have formerly occupied 
the ground surrounding the far-famed spring. 
Every year pilgrims full of faith in the 
miraculous power of the water visit the spot 
for bathing, and jars of the water are carried 
by some of them to their homes ; indeed, 
believers prize this water, which they carry 
back with them, as much as ever did any 
pilgrims of old value the leaden bottle of 
liquid obtained {rom Beckett's tomb at 
Canterbury.—/v/k-lore Kecord, v., 160. 


DEAN COMBE: THE POOL OF THE BLACK HOUND. 


In the parish of Dean Combe is a narrow 
wooded valley, watered by a streamlet, that in 
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two or three places falls into cascades of 
considerable beauty. At the foot of one of 
these is a deep hollow called the Hound’s 
Pool. Its story is as follows: There once 
lived in this hamlet a weaver of great fame 
and skill. After long prosperity he died, and 
was buried. But the next day he appeared 
sitting at the loom in his chamber, working 
diligently as when he was.alive. His sons 
applied to the parson, who went accordingly 
to the foot of the stairs, and heard the noise 
of the weaver’s shuttle above. ‘‘ Knowles !” 
he said, “come down; this is no place for 
thee.” ‘I will,” said the weaver, “as soon 
as I have worked out my quill” (the quill is 
the shuttle full of wool). ‘ Nay,” said the 
Vicar, “thou hast been long enough at thy 
work ; come down at once!” So when the 
spirit came down, the Vicar took a handful 
of earth from the churchyard and threw it in 
his face. And in a moment it became a 
black hound. ‘ Follow me,” said the Vicar, 
and it followed him to the gate of the wood. 
And when they got there, it seemed as if all 
the trees in the wood were “ coming together,” 
so great was the wind. Then the Vicar took 
a nutshell with a hole in it, and led the 
hound to the pool below the waterfall. ‘Take 
this shell,” he said, “and when thou shalt 
have dipped out the pool with it, thou mayest 
rest, not before.” And at mid-day or at mid- 
night the hound may still be seen at its 
work.— Votes and Queries, 1 S., il. 515. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


IBBERTON: ST, EUSTACHIUS,. 

At the north side of the church is a spring 
which bursts out of the rock dedicated to 
St. Eustachius. It is locally called Stachy’s 
Well, or the Waterpond.—Hutchins’ History 
of Dorset, iv. 361. 

ABBOTSBURY: WISHING WELL. 

On a certain day every year the young 
women of Abbotsbury used to go up to the 
Norman chapel of St. Catharine, Melton 
Abbey, where, after drinking the water of the 
Saint’s well, they made use of the following 
invocations : 

A husband, St. Catharine, 
A handsome one =, 
A rich one me 
A nice one eras 
And soon me 





ELMORE. 
It has been the custom in the tithing of 
Motcombe, time out of mind, on the Sunday 
next after Holyrood Day, in May every year, 
for every parish within the borough of 
Shaston to come down that day to Elmore, 
or Enmore Green, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, with their minstrels, and play with 
games, and from one to two o’clock—one 
whole hour—to dance. The Mayor of 
Shaston was to see that the Queen’s Bailiff 
had a penny loaf, a gallon of ale, and a 
calf's head, with a pair of gloves; to see 
the order of the dance that day, and if the 
dance failed any day and the bailiff had not 
his due, the bailiff and his men stopped the 
water from the four wells at Elmore which 
supplied the borough. 
A slightly different account of this is given 
in Dyer’s Brit. Pop. Customs, pp. 205-6. 


ESSEX. 


FOUNTAIN OF ST. OSYTH. 

St. Ositha was the daughter of Redoald or 
Frewald, the first Christian King of the 
East Angles, by Wilburga, daughter of Penda, 
King of the Mercians. She was born at 
Marendon, in the county of Bucks, and, 
according to the legend, made a vow of 
virginity at an early age. But she was com- 
pelled to marry Sighere, Christian King of 
the East Saxons. The marriage was not 
consummated, however, for in her husband’s 
absence she assumed the veil, and afterwards 
obtained his consent to the fulfilment of her 
vow. Sighere gave her the village of Cise or 
Chich, in the Tendring Hundred of Essex, 
ten miles south-east from Colchester, sixty-one 
from London; now called St. Osyth, or, ac- 
cording to the natives, Toosy. Here she 
founded a church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and instituted a nunnery, supposed to be the 
most ancient monastic establishment in Eng- 
land. Here she was beheaded by the Danes 
at a fountain (according to one of my books) ; 
but the legend runs that at the place of her 
martyrdom a fountain sprang up, which con- 
tinues to this day as a sovereign remedy 
for many diseases; her head was cut off; 
the body rose, and taking the head in 
her hand walked—guided by angels—to 
the church. Here it knocked at the door, 
and then fell to the ground. The stream 
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was afterwards collected by the monks in 
a long pipe. “But a few years ago,” says 
Mr. Watson (Zendring Hundred in the 
Olden Time), “amodern goth, wanting ballast 
for his yacht, tore up and utilised the leaden 
pipes, and thus destroyed the pride of 
ages.” 
St. Osyth was commemorated October 7. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


BONCHURCH: ST. BONIFACE’S WELL. 

In ancient days, when sailors passed within 
sight of the island near this place, it was cus- 
tomary for them to lower the topmast in 
reverence to St. Boniface. As late as last 
century it was customary for the youth of 
both sexes to assemble at the well on St. 
Boniface’s Day and decorate it with chaplets 
of flowers, and I have no doubt that many 
‘wishes ” were interchanged at these annual 
gatherings. Your readers will find some ac- 
count of this well and these assemblies in 
Tomkins’ History of the Isle of Wight, vol. 
ii, p. 121. The history of St. Boniface, the 
patron saint of Bonchurch, is one of great 
interest to Hampshire people. 


SOBERTON: ST. CLARE’S WELL. 

On the mainland we have St. Clare’s Well, 
near Soberton, St. Mary’s Well, at Sheet, 
near Petersfield, and the holy bourn and 
spring at Holybourn, near Alton. These I 
take to be genuine examples of the medizval 
holy wells. ‘Their transition in post-Reforma- 
tion days to “ wishing wells” is easily under- 
stood, as we cannot suppose they were visited 
by any devotees in ancient days who did not 
wish or pray for some cure or other result of 
their visit. 


FRITHAM: IRONS OR LEPERS’ WELL. 

Irons Well, or the Lepers’ Well, at Fritham, 
in the New Forest, a chalybeate spring at 
Shanklin. Sandrock spring, near Chale, 
Tutter’s Well at Stanpit, near Christchurch, 
is said to have been noted for its efficacy in 
weakness of sight. 


WATER CROSS WELL. 

About half a mile south of Tangley, on the 

north-west border of Hampshire, is the hamlet 

of Waterswell Cross, a name probably derived 

from a cross in ancient days placed over a 
well in a dry chalk country. 


ST. LAWRENCE’S WELL, 

Another ancient holy well in the Isle of 
Wight is St. Lawrence’s Well. Henry Brins- 
ley Sheridan wrote a poem on “A Legend of 
St. Lawrence’s Well.” 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


MARDEN, ST. ETHELBERT’S WELL. 

There is a well in the church of Marden, 
Herefordshire. It is near the west end of 
the nave, defended by circular stone-work, 
about ten inches in diameter, and enclosing 
a spring, supposed to arise from the spot in 
which the body of King Ethelbert was first 
interred, and is called St. Ethelbert’s Well 
(Notes and Queries, 3 S., viii. 235). 


(Zo be continued.) 





Atalian Archeology in 1889. 
By Rev. J. Hirst. 


RCHAOLOGICAL activity in Italy 
in 1889 was chiefly directed to 
the elucidation of the great ques- 
tion of the primitive inhabitants of 

the Italian Peninsula, which, owing to the 
numerous ancient prehistoric necropolises 
recently discovered, is becoming of absorb- 
ing interest. ‘To this new phase of archzo- 
logical study in Italy, the Zimes correspondent 
in Rome has more than once, latterly, called 
the attention of Englishmen, and some idea 
of the importance of recent discoveries in 
this field may be gained from the preliminary 
report, published by Signor Brizio in January 
of this year, giving the results of his labours 
during the past twelvemonth on the site of 
the ancient Etruscan colony at Marzabotto, 
near Bologna. 

For the last fifty years it was known that 
there was here buried an Etruscan Pompeii, 
but all that had been observed were two 
roads, two small tombs, and the ruins of five 
temples on the Acropolis. Here, however, 
was enough to induce the Italian Govern- 
ment to begin the excavations of last year, 
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which have been now rewarded by the dis- 
covery, not merely of a necropolis, but of a 
city of the living, intersected by three long 
decuman streets, running, that is, from east to 
west, which, crossing the great cardina/ street 
from north to south, divided the town into 
eight distinct quarters. Besides the principal 
streets, all of which are 15 métres wide, there 
are a number of smaller ones less than 5 métres 
wide (save one, 6 métres wide), running paral- 
lel to the great cardinal road, viz., three on 
the right hand, and three on the left. The 
intersections of the seven northern with the 
three eastern streets formed the zzsu/e, or 
detached blocks of building for the inhabi- 
tants, of which none is so far fully excavated. 
These zzsu/@ are found to be measured out 
with mathematical precision, 165 métres long, 
and either 35 or 40 métres wide. ‘This regu- 
larity of construction is perfectly marvellous 
to behold, and reminds us of that observed 
in some ancient Roman colonies, or at Aosta, 
Concordia Sagittaria, and in the ancient city 
of Turin, according to the plan recovered by 
Promis. The discovery of this regularly laid- 
out city, evidently an Etruscan colony con- 
structed from the first altogether on one plan 
according to a prescribed ritual, is the first 
actual proof afforded us of the statement often 
made, that the Romans derived from the 
Etruscans the laws and rules for laying out 
their colonies, all other ancient cities and 
colonies of Etruria, hitherto known to us, 
having suffered alteration of plan in Roman, 
medieval, or in modern times. We thus 
gain a very good idea of the progress made in 
civilization by the Etruscans when, according 
to Livy, they began to colonize the country 
around the Po in the fifth century B.c., 
after their dominion in the Mediterranean 
district had become firmly established. Of 
this colony, however, we have as yet to learn 
the name. The character of the Greek 
painted vases now discovered places the date 
of its foundation in the second half of the 
fifth century B.C. 

The principal result, however, of these ex- 
cavations has been to establish this fact that 
even the plan of their houses was taken by the 
Romans from the Etruscans. From the few 
houses disinterred, it would appear that the 
Etruscan dwelling was surrounded by shops, 
built in a regular and handsome fashion, and 


looking on to the chief and most frequented 
streets. From the well in a corner of the 
atrium of one large mansion, amongst other 
objects, a stone was recovered bearing in 
Etruscan characters the name of the pos- 
sessor, Lautumnia. In the inner rim of the 
well, made like the Pompeii ones of terra- 
cotta, can still be seen the marks worn by 
the rope used for drawing water. The court- 
yard of this house has, on the west side, three 
large rooms, each 6 80 métres square, pro- 
bably bedrooms. On the north side, looking 
towards the entrance, is an open space 
bounded by a kind of corridor, correspond- 
ing to the fablinum of the Roman house, 
where the family archives were preserved. 
Other rooms at the back, a kind of second 
courtyard or peristyle (an invention attributed 
by Diodorus Siculus to the Etruscans), whither 
the family could retire, away from the noise 
of the street, have not yet been cleared out. 

In southern Italy excavations of import- 
ance have also taken place, viz., at Sybaris 
and Locri, in Magna Greecia, and at Syracuse 
and Megara Hyblea, in Sicily. From long- 
hidden Sybaris, an Hellenic city, of which no 
remains have hitherto been found, we have 
recovered a fine collection of archaic bronzes, 
belonging to the non-Grecian or aboriginal 
population of that district. At Locri, another 
ancient Grecian city, a discovery of the 
greatest importance has been made during 
November and December, viz., the remains 
of two Hellenic temples. the later and larger 
one built on the site of the former one, which 
was of a slightly different orientation. At 
Syracuse several considerable pieces of ancient 
work have been discovered in demolishing the 
town walls. At Megara Hyblea the greater 
part of the ancient necropolis has been 
excavated. In these Sicilian excavations 
various Greek inscrip ions have come to light, 
one of them of archaic time, with regional or 
enchorian alphabet, some decrees of the cor- 
poration of artists called Dionysiac, as also a 
very fine torso of a man, of archaic period, of 
great interest for the study of Grecian art. 
At Naples excavations have been made in 
the ancient Greek necropolis, where many 
painted tombs of great interest have been 
found, as well as some Greek inscriptions. 

In October excavations were resumed on 
the site of an ancient sanctuary at Capretta, 
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near Orvieto, and further remains of the 
Tarquinian necropolis were soon discovered. 
The most important of the new tombs is a 
chamber hollowed in the rock, not far from 
the now famous tomb in which the Etruscan 
war-chariots, with bronze horse-trappings, 
fittings, and weapons, were found only a few 
months before. It contained a sarcophagus 
made of neuphrite (a kind of jade), on the 
cover of which was depicted the figure of 
the deceased, as could be seen from traces of 
various colours. Inside, by the side of the 
skeleton, were various bronze objects, as 
dishes, bows, incense burners, etc., to the 
number of forty-five. They have been ex- 
amined and described by Dr. Helbig, formerly 
secretary and joint-director with Henzen of 
the well-known German Institute, and after- 
wards professor at the Roman University. 

A tomb containing numerous painted vases 
was found about the same time near Canosa, 
and some Roman tombs were also found on 
the site of the ancient Olbia, both within and 
outside the inhabited circuit of the modern 
Terranova Pausania, in Sardinia. 

In November a hoard of stone weapons 
and implements was found in the village of 
St. Giovanni, in the province of Udine, and 
in the Bergonnasco. Roman tombs were 
disinterred at Antegnate and at Castel Cer- 
reto, and another at Romano, in Lombardy ; 
while a number of bronze arms were found 
at Costa di Mezzato. 

During the same month, in the Volscian 
necropolis, near Orvieto, remains of rifled 
tombs were met with, belonging to the 
seventh century B.c. ; while a somewhat less 
ancient tomb yielded a candelabrum and 
other objects in bronze, with earthenware 
vessels of local manufacture. Ancient Italian 
and Corinthian vases of archaic style were 
found at the same time, not far off, in the 
district called St. Zero. Moreover, a marble 
sarcophagus came to light in Capranica di 
Sutri, sculptured with boys (pzét7) holding a 
festoon of flowers, and with scenes relating 
to the myth of Theseus. On the cover are 
amorini in bigee drawn by various animals in 
couples. 

Rome, March, 1890. 
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Che Mural JPaintings in 
JPickering Church. 


By Rev. G. H. Licutroot, M.A., Vicar of 
Pickering. 
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FrtataN the January number of the Anti- 
Sy 7vary, some reference was made 
mq} «(to these paintings, and possibly 
to lovers of archeological research 
some further account may be of interest. 

In the year 1851 these paintings were 
accidentally discovered during some repairs, 
and the whole wall was then stripped of its 
covering of plaster, and displayed a number of 
paintings of scriptural and legendary subjects. 
In 1352 Mr. W. Hey Dykes, architect, of. 
Durham, read a valuable paper at York, 
before the Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
describing the paintings which were then 
exposed to view, but afterwards, when his 
piper was published, he added the following 
footnote : 

“Since this paper was read, I regret to 
learn that the paintings have been destroyed 
by the authority of the vicar. Copies of them 
are preserved in the Society’s rooms at York.” 

During the restoration of the church in 
1878, portions of these paintings were again 
exposed to view, and this fact led the present 
vicar to hope that the work of destruction had 
not been so complete as Mr. Dykes had feared. 

In course of time the whole series of 
paintings was again uncovered, all of them 
more or less damaged, and portions com- 
pletely destroyed by the rough treatment 
they had received. Then came the question 
as to the wisest course to pursue—preserva- 
tion only, or judicious restoration. The 
former was first adopted, and the paintings 
carefully protected under a medium ; but the 
general effect was so unsatisfactory, the paint- 
ings themselves being so blurred and indis- 
tinct, and in many places almost obliterated, 
that it was finally decided, after careful con- 
sideration, to attempt the work of restoration. 

This has, we hope, been ably carried out 
by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster. 
It is impossible to give too much praise to 
Mr. Jewitt, the artist of the firm, and other 
helpers, for the patient zeal with which they 
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pursued their work, which was sometimes 
both difficult and tedious; or for the consci- 
entious manner in which they resisted the 
temptation of improving work, whose greatest 
value is not its beauty, but its antiquarian 
interest. 

As to the extent of the paintings, the whole 
space above the arches, and between the 
clerestory windows, from the north and south 
transepts to the west end, was decorated in 
distemper. The date of the paintings must 
have been about 1450. 

We arrive at this conclusion from the style 
of painting, the detail of dress and armour, 
on the authority of Mr. J. G. Waller. 

Round the north transept arch there is a 
zigzag pattern in black and red, and the 
same design has now been repeated on the 
arch of the south transept. The various 
designs of the borders, in flowing patterns of 
black and red, are both artistic and graceful, 
and divide the different subjects. 

The apparent irregularity of the arrange- 
ment of the paintings is curious. As is usual 
in other churches, the purely scripture sub- 
jects are here on the south side, with the ex- 
ception of Herod’s Feast,which is on the north. 

Taking the south wall first, we find the 
following arrangement. Above, and west of 
the south transept arch, there is a full pictorial 
history of St. Catherine of Alexandria, from 
the time when she first withstood the demand 
of King Maxentius that she should worship 
in the temple of the god, Serapis, to the time 
of her threatened execution. 

Beginning at the roof, the series of paint- 
ings is arranged as follows: 


I. 

St. Catherine rebukes} St. Catherine conducted 
the king as he is worship-|to prison, where she is 
ping in the Temple of} protected by a guardian 
Serapis. angel, 

The idol, a horned 
image, on a pedestal. 

2. 


Theking has| Massacre| St.Cath-| St. Catherine 
summoned the|of wise|erine in|is scourged. 


philosophers | men con- | prison. The’ king, 
and wise men | verted by seated on his 
to argue with | St. Cathe- throne, is look- 
St. Catherine, | rine. ing on. 

who is crown- 

edand nimbed. 


She converts 
them to Chris- 
tianity. 











St. Catherine 
again thrown 
into prison. 


Visited in prison 
by Queen Faus- 
tina, whom she 
has also convert- 
ed to Christianity. 
Both figures are 
kneeling in pray- 
er, and are minis- 
tered to by two 


St. Catherine 
tortured on the 
wheel, which 
breaks in pieces 
at the interven- 
tion of twoangels, 
The executioners 
are overthrown. 
The king seated. 








angels, 


4. 
St.Catherinesummoned! St. Catherine awaiting 
from prison for execution. | her execution, which is 
stopped by the king, who 
prefers to send her into 
| banishment when he sees 

| her willingness to die. 


Then follow pictures of the seven corporal 
acts of mercy—Feeding the Hungry—Giving 
Drink to the Thirsty—Entertaining Strangers 
—Clothing the Naked—Visiting those in 
Prison—Ministering to the Sick—and The 
Burial of the Dead—the body being in an 
open coffin, with a red cross on the shroud. 
A priest stands beside the coffin in a white 
surplice, with wide falling sleeves. 

Without any break we enter upon the 
Passion scenes of our Lord. In the back- 
ground we see the band of soldiers, and at 
our Lord’s side is the traitor. On the left 
stands St. Peter, sheathing his sword. Mal- 
chus is lying on the ground, and our Lord is 
touching his ear with His left hand. Christ, 
as is usual here, has a cruciform nimbus. 

In the next scene, our Lord is brought 
before Pilate. The latter is seated on a 
throne, and, as is generally the case in repre- 
senting enemies of Christianity, is painted 
black. Then follows the scourging, with 
leaded whip and birch, and after this, in suc- 
cession, Christ bearing the cross, the cruci- 
fixion, with St. Mary and St. John standing 
at the foot of the cross, the descent from the 
cross, where Joseph of Arimathea receives 
our Lord’s body, as it is lowered from the 
cross, by a ladder. 

After the entombment, with which this 
series concludes, we find in the spandrel over 
the third pillar from the west the descent into 
Hades. 

Our Lord, approaching the open jaws of 
the dragon, extends His hand to Adam (who 
holds an apple in his right hand), whilst 
Eve and other figures follow. Close to the 
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Saviour’s figure are two cocks, one black, the 
other red. 

The next spandrel has a representation of 
the resurrection, where Christ holds a sceptre 
in His left hand, whilst the stone is lifted 
from the tomb, and the soldiers fall back to 
the ground. On either side of our Lord is 
an angel. 

In the spaces between the clerestory 
windows there are three scenes. 

Over the first pillar from the west arch there 
is a group of six Apostles, amongst them 
St. Peter, holding two keys, black and red 
respectively, and St. Andrew with his cross. 
The upper portion of this group was destroyed 
years ago by new plaster, and the subject is 
therefore uncertain, and no restoration has 
been attempted. It probably represents the 
death of the Blessed Virgin, as the next scene 
is undoubtedly her burial by eleven of the 
Apostles, and illustrates the well-known 
legend of Bellezeray, a prince of the Jews, 
interrupting the ceremony. 

The last scene, which also has been almost 
hopelessly destroyed, was probably the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin. The frag- 
ments which remain consist of an angel (on 
the east below), a head in the centre above 
(? the Virgin’s), and a line underneath (? the 
girdle which the Blessed Virgin let fall to St. 
Thomas). Here, again, no restoration has 
been attempted, but all lines have been care- 
fully preserved. 

Now we turn to the north side. 

On entering by the south door, a more 
than life-size figure of St. George meets the 
eye, and occupies the whole space above the 
arch. It is drawn with a good deal of power. 
The saint is dressed in full armour, and is in 
the act of killing the dragon, thrusting his 
spear through the dragon’s mouth. The tail 
of the latter is twisted round the off hind leg 
of the horse. Portions of the body of St. 
George had apparently disappeared, but suffi- 
cient traces remained to justify the entire 
restoration. 

The figure of St. Christopher, which 
follows, is almost Michael Angelesque in 
its proportions, and shows considerable 
power in its drawing, being also true to 
tradition, which tells us that the saint was 
‘twelve cubits in height.” The figure of the 
Holy Child, which it was feared had been 
lost, was accidentally discovered by gaslight, 


the dark winter days compelling the artist, 
Mr. Jewett, to work by the aid of artificial 
light. Here we may rejoice in having a 
faithful restoration of the old lines, as also is 
the figure of the hermit on the west side of 
the picture standing at the door of his cell 
holding aloft a lighted lantern to guide the 
travellers over the stormy water. Of this 
every line remained. The figure of the 
Child Christ seated on the saint’s left 
shoulder holds in His left hand the orb, 
and His right hand is raised in benedic- 
tion. 

The tree which St. Christopher uses as a 
staff in his right hand has touched the shore, 
when, as the legend tells us, it immediately 
broke into leaf. Herod’s feast is the third 
subject, described as follows by the Rev. 
Newton Mant in his paper on the subject : 

“On the left is a sort of sentry-box, which, 
as in the passion of St. Catherine, conven- 
tionally indicates the Baptist’s prison ; out of 
it comes the jailor with deferential attitude, 
and before him stands the daughter of 
Herodias, with the charger held to her breast 
ready to receive the head of St. John which 
lies on the floor at her feet. A royal party 
in fifteenth-century costume is seated at the 
far side of a long table, and their hands 
express surprise and protestation. Three 
large ‘salts,’ and several empty dishes, stand 
on the board, which rests on trestles. Not 
quite a fourth of the way down the front of 
the table the daughter appears again with the 
head on the charger, and on the edge of the 
dish King Herod lays his hand. A little 
further again is St. John the Baptist in the 
flesh, with nimbus, and dressed in a coat of 
brown camel’s hair. Before him the daughter 
of Herodias reclines. Just behind is a 
serving-man. ‘The pavement is of black and 
white, set in triangles.” 

Above, is the legendary representation of 
the coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
In the upper portion, behind a rampart, is a 
choir of angels, some playing on musical 
instruments; and behind them are the 
prophets, wearing fantastic caps. 

Then come the martyrdoms of St. Thomas 
& Becket and St. Edmund. In the first a 
vaulted canopy above, representing the roof 
of the cathedral ; and below, the group of 
four knights—Fitz Urse, de Morville, Tracy, 
and Brito—in full armour. Edward Grim, 
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whose figure is never absent from representa- 
tions of this scene, is holding up one hand 
in remonstrance, and in the other he carries 
across. St. Thomas is kneeling by the altar, 
his back to his assailants ; his mitre resting 
on the altar, and a crucifix above. 

The peculiar feature of this scene is, that 
it is antecedent to the death of St. Thomas, 
and not, as is most usual, the actual scene of 
the murder. The knights are drawing their 
swords. Generally they are represented as 
three in the act of striking, and one with his 
sword sheathed. Mr. Keyser specially called 
attention to th’s interesting fact. 

With the touching scene of the martyrdom 
of St. Edmund we finish the series. The 
saint is bound to a tree. On each side of 
him are two archers, one of whom is stringing 
his bow, the other in the act of shooting. 
‘lhe saint’s body is pierced with arrows. 
Only one archer wears a helmet, the others 
have caps. Above the foliage of the tree, 
from the clouds, appear two hands holding a 
scroll, on which are the words : 


Heven blys tu his mede, 
Hem lett haue, for his gud dede. 


And on the left the words : 
Edmund, Prync and Martyr. 

This work of restoration has not been 
undertaken without much thought and serious 
consideration, but I feel with Mr. Dykes 
(writing in 1852 for the Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society) that if “I have imperfectly 
fulfilled my task, I still trust that even my 
few crude notes may be of use in calling your 
attention to these interesting specimens of 
medizval painting,” and that future genera- 
tions will reverence them, and learn a lesson 
from them, as we do. 





Memoir of George Keith, Heredi- 
tary Earl Warshal of Scotland. 


EDITED BY CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S. 





Z p HE following brief memoir is copied 
& By from an original MS. in the hand- 
ie i] writing of Sir Thomas Strange, 
Chief Justice of Madras, 17§8- 
1816, and was written when a resident in 






Rome. The writer was son of Sir Robert 
Strange, the famous engraver, who was out 
in the “’45,” and for many years afterwards 
an exile from Britain. The MS., which ap- 
pears to be a curtailed translation of M. 
d’Alembert’s little memoir of the Earl Mar- 
shal, was formerly in the possession of the 
late Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, the well- 
known autograph collector, at whose sale it 
was acquired by the editor. 


This nobleman was born in the year 
1687.* Ata very early age he served under 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, and: was 
made captain of the Guards by Queen Anne 
herself.t At the death of this princess, ac- 
cording to M. d’Alembert, he offered to pro- 
claim the Pretender King of England at the 
head of his troop. This, however, the 
timidity of the Jacobite party would not 
permit, and, after having, with great honour, 
resigned his commission to Geurge I., he 
retired into Scotland, and was one of the first 
who took arms in the unfortunate expedition 
of 1715. 

The Lord Marshal was strongly attached 
to the House of Stuart. When he proclaimed 
the Pretender at Edinburgh, he made him 
swear to restore to Scotland some of the 
rights of that kingdom which had been in- 
fringed by Queen Anne. 

After having wandered for many months 
from place to place in Scotland at the risk of 
his life, he having been attainted, and a price 
having been set upon his head by the Govern- 
ment, he passed into Spain with some brother 
officers of his in the service of the Pretender, 
and entered into the service of that power, 
where Cardinal Alberoni offered him the 
rank of lieutenant-general. Of this he would 
not accept, as not thinking himself entitled 

* The eldest son of Wm. Keith, ninth Earl Mar- 
shal (Marischal), who died in 1712, by Lady Mary 
Drummond, eldest daughter of James, fourth Earl and 
first Duke of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scvtland. 

+ His commission as captain and lieutenant-colonel 
of the second, or Scots. troop of Horse Grenadier 
Guards hears. date January 5, 1714. 

t Playfair, in his British Family Antiquity, says 
tha: George I., being advi-ed to remove all the Scotch 
nobility who were not acceptable to the Duke of 
Argyll, the young Earl Marischal was deprived of his 
military rank and emoluments at the very time that 
his cousin, the Earl of Mar, was dismissed from heing 
Secretary of State. He and his brother, James Keith, 
joined the Earl of Mar and were attainted. 
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to it either by his age or services, and ac- 
cepted of a much inferior one. 

From Spain he went to Avignon, where he 
found his old friend and commander, the 
Duke of Ormonde (in the praise of whose 
valour, liberality, and worth all parties have 
ever united), and who received him with 
open arms, and treated him as a friend 
rendered more dear to him than ever by the 
misfortunes they had undergone in the 
common cause. 

From Avignon Lord Marshal went to 
Rome, where the Pretender gave him the 
order of the Garter, which he seldom or 
ever wore, giving this reason for it: “Il faut 
renonger sous peine de ridicule aux orne- 
ments lorsque celui, de qui on les tient, n’est 
pas en état de les faire respecter.” 

During the time of his residence at Rome, 
M. d’Alembert supposes that he was em- 
ployed in many secret negotiations, of which, 
however, nothing can now be known, as he 
never entrusted his friends with any account 
of them, and thirty years before his death he 
burnt all his papers. 

When Spain, in 1733, made war against 
the Emperor, Lord Marshal wrote to his 
Catholic Majesty to request to be employed 
in his service. This the King of Spain re- 
fused at first, as Lord Marshal was a Protes- 
tant, though the year before he had named 
him to some command against the Moors in 
Africa. Lord Marshal was much attached 
to Spain, where, as he used to say, he had 
many good friends, not to mention the sun, 
and resided chiefly in Valencia. On hearing, 
however, that his brother, Marshal Keith,* 
was wounded at the siege of Oczacow, he 
flew to his assistance time enough to prevent 
the loss of a limb, upon the amputation of 
which the surgeons happened at that instant 
to be deliberating. He followed his brother 
to the waters of Berage,t and then returned 
to Spain. 

In 1744 the Court of France, then being 
at war with that of England, affected to make 


* The celebrated field-marshal, James Keith, who 
was born in 1696. After serving some years in the 
Spanish army he entered the Russian service and 
attained the rank of general. In 1740 he entered the 
service of Frederick II., King of Piussia, when he 
became field-marshal. He fell at the Battle of Hoch- 
kirken in 1758. 

{ Baréges, Hautes- Pyrénées. 

VOL. XXI. 


another attempt in favour of the Pretender, 
but did it so ineffectually that Lord Marshal 
saw through it, and endeavoured to prevail 
upon the prince not to be the dupe. The 
prince, however, did not profit by his advice, 
and the event was as Lord Marshal had pre- 
dicted. Lord Marshal soon afterwards, on 
being treated with some slight by the minister, 
quitted Spain and retired to Venice, where 
(as a man of sense and of honour is always 
at home everywhere) he continued to amuse 
himself with his books, and with the conver- 
sation of men of wit and of letters. His 
brother, the Field-Marshal, having now quitted 
the service of Russia for that of Prussia, was 
very anxious that he should come and live 
with him at Berlin. To this he consented, 
and was, soon after, sent by the King of 
Prussia, the great Frederick, to the Court of 
France, where his lordship remained for some 
years, liking the nation rather better than his 
employment. Alas! said he, “Il faut pour 
ce metier une finesse que je n’ai pas et que 
je n’en soucie point d’avoir,”* and deserved 
the eulogium that was passed some years ago 
on one of our celebrated orators, when he 
was a short time Secretary of State, by a 
minister from one of the northern Courts: 
‘Jaime beaucoup a avoir 4 faire avec M. 
F. ;¢ il n’est pas chicaneur.” , 
The King of Prussia afterwards sent him 
as his ambassador to Spain, where he has 
been supposed to have sent{ to that great 
statesman, the Earl of Chatham, the account 
of the family compact then settling between 
the two houses of Bourbon, and which, as a 
timid and an interested council, was treated 
with a studied and ill-founded contempt, to 
mortify a minister to whom, as Peter the 
Great said of Cardinal Richelieu, “ sove- 


* The honest and truthful old earl did not evidently 
belong to that class of ambassadors described by Sir 
Henry Wotton, himself an ambassador, as ‘‘ good 
men sent abroad to tell lies for the sake of their 
country.” 

+ Charles James Fox. 

t It is a well-known fact that the Earl Marshal, at 
the risk of his life and for the love of his country, he 
being an exile at this time, did send timely notice of 
the Bourbon political confederacy to Mr. Pitt. Play- 
fair says the earl had not left the Spanish territo ies 
thirty-six hours before the Court of Spain got notice 
of what he had done. In consequence of this 
patriotic act, George II. gave the Earl Marshal back 
all his lands that could be restored. 
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reigns would have given one-half of their 
kingdoms to have governed the other half for 
them.” 

This notice then timely given, and given to 
such a minister, would have secured the most 
splendid effects, victories, and triumphs for 
his country, had not the effects of it been 
impeded by a senseless and low-minded, 
though powerful, faction at home. 

During the intervals of his embassies the 
King of Prussia gave him the Government of 
Neuchatel, where he conducted himself in 
such a manner as to make himself beloved 
by the people of that country, who submit 
with impatience to be subject to a sovereign 
so distant from them as is the King of 
Prussia. 

Lord Marshal’s attainder being now re- 
versed,* he was permitted to return into his 
own country, that of Scotland, where, how- 
ever, he did not stay long, the coldness of 
the climate not being congenial to his con- 
stitution, and his habits of life having now 
become different from those of his country- 
men. They, however, with a_ liberality 
which does them honour, would not bid 
against Lord Marshal when he attended in 
person to buy his estate. 

On his return to Berlin, he lived in his 
usual familiarity with the King of Prussia, 
and until ordered here ;{ he would have had 
the honour to have died in the arms of this 
great prince, had he, the king, not been 
obliged to join his army in Germany. 

In April, 1778, he was seized with a fever 
which, in the course of six weeks, and after 
he had suffered extreme pain, carried him to 
the grave on May 25, in the same year.§ 


* An Act of Parliament was passed permitting him 
to inherit any other estates in Scotland. Thus he in- 
herited the entailed estates of the Earls of Kintore on 
the death of the fourth earl in 1761. He possessed 
that estate sixteen years, but declined taking the title 
of Earl of Kintore. 

} According to Horace Walpole, the Earl Marshal 
owed the reversal of his attainder to Frederick the 
Great, whose envoy in London, Baron Knyphausen, 
interceded with George II. on the old exile’s behalf. 

+ This is ambiguous. It would seem that he was 
sent to Rome on some mission, as the Stranges were 
residing there in 1760, and for some years after that 
date leading figures at the court of the Stuart exile. 

§ He died at Potsdam, unmarried. His private 
fortune went to his great nephews, Lord Elphinstone, 
Wm. Fullerton Elphinstone, and George Keith 
Elphinstone, the three grandsons of Earl Marshal’s 


He used to say to his physician during 
his illness : 

“ Monsieur, je ne vous demande pas de 
me faire vivre, car vous ne pretendez point 
apparement moter cinquante ans de mon age. 
Je vous prie seulment d’abréger (s'il se 
peut) mes maux. Aprés tout, je n’ai jamais 
été malade ; il faut bien que j’ai ma part des 
mistres d’humanité, et je me soumets & cet 
arrét de la Nature.” 

Four days before he died he sent for Mr. 
Elliot, our minister at the Court of Berlin, 
and said to him with his usual cheerful- 
ness : 

“ Je vous ai fait appeler parceque je trouve 
plaisant qu’un ministre du Roi George 
recoive les derniers soupirs d'un vieux 
Jacobite. D’ailleurs vous aurez peut-étre 
quelques commissions & me donner pour 
Milord Chatham,* et comme je compte de 
le voir demain, ou aprés, je me chargerai 
avec plaisir de vos depéches.” 

Thus died Lord Marshal, who to a sound 
head added a most excellent heart, and who 
was a man of such extreme good humour 
that J. J. Rousseau himself, who had the 
honour of a very intimate acquaintance with 
him, and who, personally, had received very 
many obligations from him, had never the 
heart to quarrel with him. 

Lord Marshal was remarkable in conversa- 
tion, for telling with great point and brevity 
an infinite number of very entertaining 
stories and anecdotes. His letters were 
remarkably concise and elegant. To Mr. 
Boswell (who had the habit of making friends 
wherever he went) he gave the following 
letter (draft, as Lord Marshal called it, upon 
a friend near Neufchatel) : 


‘A Monsieur le Colonel Chaillet. 
“ Monsieur, 

“Tl vous plaira payer 4 M. Boswell 
une bonne truite du lac avec une bouteille 
de votre meilleur vin. 

“ Pour votre serviteur 
“ Marishall.” 





eldest sister, Lady Mary Keith, who had married, in 
1711, the sixth Earl of Wigton, by whom she left at 
her decease, in 1721, an only daughter, Lady Clemen- 
tina Fleming, heir-general of the Keiths Earl Marshal, 

* This celebrated minister had died about a fort- 
night before Lord Marshal. 
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It seems, perhaps, superfluous to mention, 
in giving some account of this excellent man, 
that the King of Prussia presented him with 
the order of the Black Eagle. 





Che Wediaeval Tiles 
of the jPriory Church 
of Great Walvern. 


By REv. ALFRED S. PorTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
————<jB—__—_—_ 
Part III. 


T only remains for us to notice the 
third division of our subject, viz., 
the wall tiles, all of which date 
from 1453 to 1457. ‘These tiles 

were made in the East in very early times, so 
early that we have mention of them in the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, the fourth 
chapter. ‘‘ Thou also, son of man, take thee 
a tile and lay it before thee, and pourtray 
upon it the city, even Jerusalem.” The 
custom of covering the lower part of walls 
with tiles seems to have been chiefly confined 
to the East, though the best examples which 
remain to us are the well-known azulejos in 
the Moorish buildings of Southern Spain. 

In England, wall-tiles are almost peculiar 
to Malvern, though some of Flemish or 
Spanish manufacture have been identified at 
Holt, and in the mayor’s chapel at Bristol ; 
and a wall-diaper of this kind is said to be at 
West Walton, in Norfolk. With these ex- 
ceptions, and some from Chertsey Abbey 
which have been placed during the last year 
in the British Museum, all the existing wall- 
tiles were made at Malvern, though a few of 
the same patterns have been found at Suckley, 
Monmouth, and Evesham. 

These tiles were all made for the decora- 
tion of the low walls, which separate the 
central aisle of the choir from the ambulatory 
which surrounds it. The eastern wall forms 
the segment of a circle, and has been thought 
by some to indicate the line of the old Norman 
apse. The chord of this segment is the wall 
which forms the reredos, and on each side 
are doors opening into a little sacristy behind 





the high altar, an arrangement which may 
also be seen at Tideswell, in Derbyshire. 

This wall extended two arches westward on 
the north side of the choir, but was interrupted 
on the south by a Chantry Chapel, on the 
site of which now stands the monument of 
John Knottesford, serjeant-at-arms, who 
bought the church from William Pinnocke, 
to whom the Priory was granted at the disso- 
lution, The two western arches had each a 
low stone wall, above which was an oaken 
screen of perforated tracery. 

It was to ornament the exterior face of 
these walls towards the ambulatory that these 
tiles were made, and though many are missing 
and some, as for example those on the reredos, 
have been placed elsewhere, ‘their original 
disposition may still be clearly ascertained. 
The late Dr. Card unfortunately removed 
some of these fine examples, and, having 
been laid down as flooring, they speedily 
perished. 

These tiles are arranged in upright bands 
united in juxtaposition as a decorative facing, 
and were certainly made for their present 
place. The late Mr. John Gough Nichols 
carefully measured the walls and the tiles 
upon them, and, aided by a drawing by 
Lysons, taken in 1797, was able to assign 
each set to its proper place. Four of these 
sets are still clearly to be distinguished ; they 
are of various patterns and gradations of size, 
and may be generally described as vertical 
bands of rich tabernacle work, enclosing 
shields and other adornments. 

The first set originally covered all the 
eastern face of the segmental stone screen, 
the whole length of which measures thirty- 
nine feet, and the height seven feet nine 
inches. This set consisted of four tiles only, 
arranged one above the other, and two rows 
of the design (z.¢., eight tiles) were needed to 
cover the whole height of the wall. Each 
tile was very large, being eleven inches and 
three quarters in height by nine inches in 
width, the thickness being about two inches 
and a quarter. The upper tile, which is 
repeated all along the length of the wall, bears 
the date a.D. 1453, with foliated tracery 
beneath. The next row consists of the arms 
of England and the so-called coat of Edward 
the Confessor, the latter either in allusion to 
Westminster, of which Malvern was a cell, or 
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with reference to an altar in the choir dedi- 
cated to the Saxon King. 

The third row consists of tiles bearing the 

“arms of Bohun, Earl of Hereford, ‘ azure, a 
bend or cotised between six lioncels rampant 
or,” and those of Mortimer of Kyre Wyard. 
This very curious coat is thus described by 
Leigh in his Accedens of Armorie: “This 
cote is the triall of an Herehaught (herald). 
For it hath been thought that he that could 
wel blaze it without offense, were cunning in 
that point of this art. But I will teache you 
a shorter waie then hath bin yet spoken of ; 
you shal say that it is Erle Mortimer’s of 
March his cote, which, for the rarenesse 
thereof, fullye descrieth the same without any 
further Emblazon.” The Mortimers of Kyre 
Wyard were a branch of the great house of 
Wigmore, and bore like them the Ermine 
inescutcheon. There is some glass at the 
Deanery in Worcester which bears the arms 
of Roger Mortimer, of Kyre Wyard, who died 
in 1403; the property ultimately passed to 
the Wests by the marriage of Elizabeth 
Mortimer to Thomas West, eighth Lord 
Delawarr, K.G., in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The bottom row has three tiles repeated 
successively, each bearing two shields of arms. 
The first displaying Le Despenser and Beau- 
champ of Powyke; the second, De Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, and Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick ; and the third, Scull of Wichenford 
and Stafford of Grafton. A narrow band of 
quatrefoils and cruciform ceillets runs along 
the lower margin as a finish to the ornamental 
design. 

The mode of differencing adopted by the 
Beauchamp family is worthy of notice. The 
earliest and simplest coat borne by this great 
house was, “Gu, a fess or”; to this the War- 
wick branch added “six cross crosslets or,” 
the Beauchamps of Powyke “six martlets or,” 
and the Beauchamps of Holt “six billets or.” 
Of these branches of the Beauchamp family 
that of Holt was the first to die out. The 
Sir John Beauchamp of this line, who is 
buried in Worcester Cathedral, left two co- 
heiresses, one of whom married John Wysham, 
and the other Sir Walter Scull, whose arms— 
‘Gu, a bend voided of the field between six 
lions’ heads erased or”—are on one of the 
tiles of this set. 

The Sculls or Skulls were a Herefordshire 


family, having property at Much Cowarne, in 
that county ; they afterwards settled at Wich- 
enford, and remained there till Sir Walter 
removed to Holt on his father-in-law’s death. 
He was deputy to Richard Nevill, Earl of 
Warwick, who was Sheriff of Worcestershire 
from the fifth to the eleventh year of Ed- 
ward IV., and on the death of his patron he 
succeeded to the office, which he retained for 
eight years. 

As the families of De Clare and Le De- 
spenser have been already referred to, the 
only other coat in this set of tiles needing 
notice is that of Stafford of Grafton. They 
bore, “or, a chevron gules, a canton er- 
mine,” and these arms are still to be seen in 
the windows at Great Malvern. They ac- 
quired the Manor of Grafton, near Broms- 
grove, in the reign of Edward IIL., in right 
of the marriage of Sir Ralph Stafford with 
Maud, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
John de Hastang. The Hastangs were a 
Warwickshire family, and their name still 
survives in the village of Leamington Has- 
tang, commonly called Leamington Hastings. 
His grandson, Sir Humphrey Stafford, of 
Grafton, was slain in Jack Cade’s rebellion, 
and was succeeded by his son Humphrey, 
whose arms are given on this set of tiles. 

This Sir Humphrey fought with Richard ITI. 
at Bosworth, and, after the battle, fled for sanc- 
tuary to Colchester. Later on he undertook 
to raise some men for the assistance of Lord 
Lovel, and when that nobieman abandoned 
his project he was attainted and executed, in 
the first year of the reign of Henry VII., at 
Tyburn. 

The second set was made to fit the upper 
division of the stone-screen on the north side, 
which is sixteen feet nine inches in length by 
three feet eight inches in height, and succes- 
sive perpendicular bands of five tiles each 
originally filled the whole space. Some of . 
these have been removed, and are on the 
reredos, and a large number (sixty-four in all) 
of this design occupy a curious position on 
the east wall of the abbey gateway. It is 
somewhat difficult to get a good view of 
them ; a glimpse can be gained from one 
spot in the churchyard, but they can be seen 
the best from a narrow passage close to the 
butcher’s shop outside the gateway. 

These tiles are of much less size than the 
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first set, being eight inches and a half in 
height, six and a half broad, and two and a 
half thick. The upper tile as before gives 
the date: the thirty-sixth year of King 
Henry VI., viz., A.D. 1457, below this is rich 
canopy work. The second tile has on it a 
shield bearing the instruments of the Passion 
—the cross, the nails, the spear, the ladder, 
and the scourge. This “shield of salvation,” 
as it is sometimes called, seems to have been 
a common device in the Middle Ages. It is 
found in glass at Malvern, on the roof of the 
monks’ choir in the abbey church of St. 
Alban. It is very common on the doorways 
of churches of fifteenth century date in Suf- 
folk ; and, according to Dugdale, the Coun- 
tess of Hungerford bequeathed, in the reign 
of Edward IV., a pair of silver candlesticks, 
‘pounced with the arms that longith to the 
Passion.” 

The next tile bears France and England 
quarterly, surmounted by a crown ; the next, 
the sacred monogram, “I.H.S.”; and the 
last, the pelican, in her piety, vulning herself 
in her nest in a tree. Mr. Albert Way cites 
many examples of this symbol. It is found 
on the fonts at Ufford, Suffolk, and North 
Walsham, Norfolk. It is among the symbols 
of the Passion in the nave at Cirencester, and 
pelican lecterns formerly existed at Durham 
and Norwich. The legendary tale was this: 
that the pelican, having slain her young, 
mourns over them three days, and then, 
tearing her breast, restores them to life by 
her blood. There are some old lines on this 
symbol : 

Ut pellicanus fit matris sanguine sanus 
Sic sanati sumus nos omnes sanguine Nati. 


As the pelican is made whole by its mother’s blood, 
so we are healed by the blood of the Son of God. 


In the third set, the tiles are nearly square, 
and the five tiles of which it is composed 
exactly fit the lower part of the same bay of 
the screen. There is some little doubt as to 
the original arrangement, but the following is 
approximately correct: The upper tile of 
the five bears a crowned M. indicating the 
Blessed Virgin; the next bears the sacred 
monogram I.H.S.; the third, alternately, 
Edward the Confessor—France modern and 
England quarterly—and the instruments of 
Passion; the fourth, alternately, England 


and the Confessor; and the last, tracery- 
work somewhat like church windows. The 
only thing worthy of special notice about this 
set is the number of instruments in the “Shield 
of Salvation,” which is much greater than 
has been noticed elsewhere. They are as 
follows: 1. The cross. 2. The scourge. 3. 
The spear. 4. The hammer. 5. The nails. 
6. The crown of thorns. 7. The ladder. 8. 
The rod with hyssop. 9. An axe or bill 
with a long handle, the meaning of which is 
obscure; and 1o. The dice marked re- 
spectively one, two, and three. On the 
fourth set it is not possible to speak particu- 
larly, as very few of the tiles are left on the 
north side, and those on the south are 
covered up with cloth, in front of which are 
the choir surplices. Though the original 
arrangement remains doubtful, these tiles 


were certainly made for the two low walls - 


which are surmounted by wooden screens, 
and their ornamentation consists of the 
sacred monogram, leaves and flowers and 
varied arrangements of the “ Shield of Salva- 
tion.” 

Such are the facts, which I have been able 
to gather with regard to these venerable 
adornments of the Church of Great Malvern, 
and | would conclude by expressing my 
thankfulness that these beautiful relics are 
now treated with loving attention and care. 
How great is the contrast between the Priory 
Church now and as it was in 1788. It was 
then almost too ruinous to be used with 
safety for public worship; the boys in an 
adjacent school used to amuse themselves by 
pelting the windows. On the wall of the 
Jesus Chapel, the parson had_ his pigeon- 
house, and the pigeons were allowed to fly 
all over the church. Hounds and, it is 
said, a fox were kept within the walls, and 
the ivy was allowed to pierce through the 
broken windows and to cover a large portion 
of the east end of the fabric. All honour to 
those who, in their measure and degree, have 
restored it to its pristine beauty. 


Till once more God’s house is standing 
Firm and stately as of old. 


(Conclud:d.) 
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Che Barbary Corsairs.* 


ne 


Ze TIOUGH perhaps not the most 
ee| learned nor the most original, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has cer- 
tainly given to us the most enter- 
taining and readable of that handy and good 
series of volumes known as “ The Story of the 
Nations.” We have some acquaintance with 
the whole of the twenty-two volumes of this 
series that have preceded it, and repeat that 
for bright and absorbing interest its pages 
are unrivalled. 

There is much ignorance, even amongst 
the educated, as to the subject of this 
volume. How few, for instance, know that, for 
upwards of three centuries, the different 
nations of Europe could only pursue their 
commerce after a heavy black-mail had been 
levied by the Corsairs, and were even then often 
forced to abandon their gains at the bidding 
of these pirates! “From the days when 
Barbarossa defied the whole strength of the 
Emperor Charles V., to the early part of the 
present century, when prizes were taken by 
Algerian rovers under the guns, so to say, of 
all the fleets of Europe ; the Corsairs were 
masters of the narrow seas, and dictated 
their own terms to all comers.” For three 
centuries, every nation that had trading in- 
terests in the Mediterranean tried to purchase 
immunity from robbery by heavy tribute to 
these bandits of the sea. That which the 
Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans did in the 
earlier days, the English, French, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and even American govern- 
ments felt themselves compelled to do down 
to the very memory of man. It was the 
jealousy of European nations that rendered 
this condition of things possible; and it 
was not until the Great Powers agreed, at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, to act 
together that the scourge of Christendom was 
abated. It remained, however, for France 
by her action in Algiers eventually to put an 
end to this terrible pest. Doubtless, terri- 





* The Barbary Corsairs (“Story of the Nations” 
Series), by Stanley Lane-Poole. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xviii., 316. With thirty-nine illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. 


torial aggrandizement was a chief factor in 
her actions ; but at all events, the results of 
her policy ought to have earned for France 
the gratitude of commercial Europe. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has told in another 
volume of this series* the story of the expatria- 
tion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The vengeance of these 
exiles was fierce and continuous. After the 
fall of Granada, thousands of Moors, whose 
ancestors for seven centuries had found their 
home in Spain, crossed over to Africa and 
established themselves at various points of 





CARAVEL OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Jurien de la Graviere.) 


vantage, specially at Algiers. From thence, 
in their small, swift-going brigantines, with a 
single big lateen sail extended from the solitary 
mast, or propelled by but ten oars on a side, 
the Moors dashed with the impetuosity of 
fierce hate on the caravels or heavier galleons 
of the Spaniards. 

When Spain at last roused herself, under 
Cardinal Ximenes, to crush these swarming 
gnats, the Moors were for a time subdued ; 
but, on the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 


* The Story of the Moors in Spain, 
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they threw up their forced allegiance to 
Spain, and resumed their piratical tastes in 
alliance with the Turkish Corsairs of Bar- 
bary. 

The part of this volume that deals with 
the Corsair admirals and the life of Bar- 
barossa bristles with stirring and well-told 
episodes. The rise of the Turkish navy at 
the end of the fifteenth century ; the strife 
between Kheyr-ed-din and Andrea Doria; the 
capture of Tunis, and its recapture by the 


details are given of the petty but still very real 
pirates of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who were the successors of the 
great Corsairs. 

The descriptions of the different class of 
galleys, of their rig and ornament, and of 
the terrible treatment of the galley slaves 
are full and interesting. The descriptions 
are much brightened and rendered the 
more intelligible by a large number of 
illustrations, chiefly reproduced from Adm. 





























AN ADMIRAL’S GALLEY. 
(Furttenbach, Architectura Navalis, 1629.) 


imperial troops ; the sea-fight off Prevesa in 
1537; the strange visit of Barbarossa to 
France, and his wintering at Toulon; the 
attack of Charles V. on Algiers in 1541; the 
Knights of Malta, and their heroic resistance 
to the siege of 1565; all these and many a 
minor incident are here told with necessary 
brevity, but with much skill and clearness. 
To this succeeds a quieter section of the 
work, but one that deals with incidents far 
less known than in the former part, wherein 


Jurien de la Gravitre’s Derniers Jours de la 
Marine &@ Rames, and from Furttenbach’s 
Architectura Navalis, published in 1629. 
Through the courtesy of the publisher two 
of these are given to illustrate this article. 
The plate of an admiral’s galley, belonging 
to the Knights of Malta, gives a better idea 
of the slave-worked oars than the longest 
textual description. On fifty-four benches or 
banks, twenty-seven each side, are seated 
two hundred and seventy half-naked slaves, 
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each chained to the bench, whose whole life 
is given to tugging at the fifty-four oars. 
This flagship, being a Christian vessel, has 
Turkish or Moorish captives, and perhaps 
some European convicts at the oars; had 
it been a Corsair vessel, the rowers would 
have been Christian slaves. 

The most startling chapter of this absorb- 
ingly interesting book is the one fitly en- 
titled “The Abasement of Europe.” There 
are actually people yet living who can re- 
member the time when consuls-general of 
the greatest European Powers were made to 
creep into the presence of the Bey of Tunis 
under a wooden bar. In 1740, the Bey 
ordered the French Consul to kiss his hand ; 
the consul refused, was threatened with in- 
stant death, and kissed it. In 1760, an 
English Ambassadcr came in a ship-of-war 
to announce the accession of George III., and 
the Bey made a like order, which was com- 
promised by the ship’s officers kissing the 
pirate’s hand, instead of the ambassador. 
Austria, in 1784, was paying an annual tribute. 
Venice and Denmark both paid tribute at 
the same period, whilst Spain at that time 
actually spent 100,000 piastres for the sake 
of immunity from piracy. In 1799, the 
United States bought a commercial treaty 
for 50,000 dollars, and a great store of 
cannon, ball, powder, and cordage. The 
nineteenth century dawned with Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and the United 
States actual tributaries of the Bey of Tunis, 
whilst both England and France occasionally 
found themselves in that position. 

To the shame of Europe be it stated, that 
it was left to the small navy of the United 
States to be the first civilized power to bring, 
in 1803-5, these ruffians of the sea to their 
knees. The chapter that tells of this is written 
by Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U.S. Navy. 

The last chapter deals with the French in 
Africa, 1830-1881. The only quarrel we 
have with this admirable book pertains to this 
chapter. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole is surely 
far too strong and wholesale in his denuncia- 
tions of the actions and motives of France. 
True they cannot be defended in many points 
on high moral grounds; but may not the 
same be said with regard to the acquisition 
of most, if not all, of our far more numerous 
English colonies ? 

ROACH LE SCHONIX. 


Che Wanor-bouse of South 
CGrarall. 


By DEANE THOMPSON. 


LOSE on the border of Wilts and 
Somerset, and hidden amongst 
hayfields and narrow country lanes, 
still stands the old Manor-house of 

South Wraxall, equally interesting to the 

architect, the antiquary, and the artist. 

There is a full and curious account of the 
manor-house contained in the third part of 
Examples of Gothic Architecture, by Thomas 
Larkins Walker, architect, printed and pub- 
lished at his office at Bath in 1838. <A copy 
of this book (now out of print) is in the 
charge of the caretaker of the old hall.* 

Walker states that the manor is mentioned 
in the time of Edward III. as “ Wroke- 
shale,” and as belonging to the Manor of 
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THE MARSHALL’S LOCK. 


Bradford. It was granted to the abbess 
and convent of Shaftesbury by Ethelred, 
and afterwards, prior to the reign of 
Henry VI., it came into the possession of 
the family of Longe or Long. ‘lhere are 
various traditions as to the way in which it 
came into their hands, but the one usually 
received is that of Aubrey, who says, “One 
Long Thomas, a stoute felaw, was sette up 
by one of the old Lordes Hungrefords, and 
after by cause this Thomas was caullid Long 

* Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., wrote an account of 
some of the features of South Wraxall for the meeting 
of the Royal Archzological Institute at Salisbury in 
1887. It appeared, with two plans, in the first volume 
of the new series of the Aeliquary. 
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Thomas, ‘Long’ after was usurpid for the 
Name of the Family.” 

The oldest part of the structure of the 
present house was probably built by Robert 
Longe, M.P. for Wilts in 1433. He died in 
1447. 

The “ Marshall’s Lock” was adopted as a 
badge by Sir Thomas Longe, after marriage 
with Margaret, sister and co-heiress of Thomas 
Wayte, of Draycot Manor, which “was held 
by ‘ Petit Sergeantie,’ viz., by being Marshall 
at the King’s coronation, which was the 
reason the Cernes, who held it prior to the 
Waytes, gave the ‘ Marshall’s Lock’ for their 
cognizance,” and it is profusely scattered on 
a monument still existing in “‘ Long’s Chapel,” 











flagged walk borders the old Bowling Green } 
and on the left is a sort of summer-house 
or orangery with columns, from which, no 
doubt, the games of bowls were watched and 
criticised. 

The view of the manor-house from the 
garden, with the huge many-paned north 
window of the withdrawing-room, extending 
the whole length of the wall, the quaint 
doorway and flight of steps on the left, the 
broad-flagged walk and the old Bowling 
Green, now a square garden loaded with 
fruit and flowers, with the old-fashioned 
‘* Maiden Blush ” rose garlanding the borders, 
with wild hedges of luxuriant blossom, while 
a flight of doves alight and flutter on the 





GARGOYLES UNDER EAVES OF BANQUETING HALL. 


at Wraxall Church. Aubrey mentions the 
‘ Marshall’s Lock” again as follows: ‘“ This 
(the manor-house) is a very large and well- 
built old Howse, on the gate is the Mar- 
shall’s Lock, and the stagges head caboshed 
in stone.” 

There _at present remain of the old 
manor-house, the entrance gateway, the hall, 
and the withdrawing-room, occupying the 
centre of the west front, looking into the 
courtyard ; and on the left a long line of 
offices and bedrooms, at the further end of 
which is a good example of a corbelled 
chimney-shaft. 

On the north side is a doorway leading 
down a flight of stone steps into what was 
formerly the “ Plaisaunce,” where a broad- 


mossy steps, would fill with delight the soul 
of an artist, such as Marcus Stone or 
Waller, who so truly enter into the spirit 
of romance that clings around our old-world 
English gardens. 

The hall is the most ancient portion of 
the “Longe Howse.” Aubrey speaks of it 
in his time as “ Open and high, and windowes 
full of painted glasse”—now alas! all vanished 
except only a small portion in a window over 
the porch. The roof is richly ornamented 
with quatrefoils between the rafters, and 
most curious heads and brackets in black 
oak. The rafters and carvings of the roof 
are now exposed after being hidden for many 
years beneath the plain plaster ceiling, which 
was lately removed by order of the present 
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possessor. The caretaker related a grievous 
story of destructive ignorance concerning 
the restoration of this roof. The old lady 
now living in the south wing, and having 
general charge of the interior of the manor- 
house (while the civil and intelligent care- 
taker himself chiefly attends to the lovely 
garden and flowers, and the outside of the 
building), was directed to keep an eye on the 
workmen while their foreman was absent a 
short time. She came into the hall just 
as the men were finishing their dinner, but 
too late to save from destruction the broken 
pieces of magnificent carvings from the 
roof with which they had made the fire 
over which they had cooked their sacrilegious 
meal ! 

The caretaker also mentioned that under- 
neath the richly-decorated plaster ceiling of 
the withdrawing room is also a fine oak roof, 
which can only be seen from a hole lately 
opened at the top of the hall roof, and which 
it would be almost cruel to restore at the 
expense of the very beautiful and unique 
plaster-work that covers it. It was opened 
about five years ago, when the roof of the 
hall was being repaired, and was examined ; 
but unfortunately no sketch of the carvings 
appears to have been taken. 

Aubrey says, speaking of such manors: 
“In Scotland still the architecture of a Lord’s 
House is thus, viz., a Great open Hall, 
Kitchen, and Buttery ; a Parlour, over which 
a Chamber for my Lord and Lady; all the 
rest lye in common, viz., the menservants in 
the Hall, the women in a common room. 
Then it was that the Lords of Manours kept 
good houses in their countries, did eat in 
their great Gothick Halls at high table the 
folk at the side tables.” 

He adds: “The meat was served up by 
‘Watch Words’ (séc)—Jacks are but an in- 
vention of other ages—the poor Boys did 
turn the spits and /ick’d the Dripping-Pan, 
and grew to be lusty knaves. Here in the 
Hall were the Mummers, Cob-loaf-stealers, 
and great numbers of Christmas Plays per- 
formed,” and “The Halls of Justices of the 
Peace were dreadful to behold, the Skreens 
garnished with Corslets and Helmets gaping 
with open mouths, with Coats of Mail, 
Lances, Pikes, Halberts, brown Bills, Batter- 
dashes, Bucklers, and the Modern Calivers 


and Petronels now turned into Muskets and 
Pistols.” 

Alas! for our degenerate days ; ¢hen “No 
younger Brothers were by the Customs and 
Constitution of the Realm to betake them- 
selves to Trades, but were Churchmen or 
retainers, and servants to great men, rid 
good Horses, and now and then took a 
Purse !” 

The left wing of the manor-house, once 
containing the guest-chamber, was pulled 
down, and a stately withdrawing-room built, 
by Sir Walter Longe in 1598, ornamented 
by a richly-carved chimney-piece with curious 
figures of “ Prudence,” “* Arithmetic,” Geome- 
try,” and “Justice,” with their respective 
Latin inscriptions, and with the fine ribbed 
plaster ceiling before mentioned. 

In giving additional width to this room, it 
was found expedient to preserve the old roof, 
which still exists, and for the support of the 
wall plate to leave a pier about midway 
between the two end walls, thereby occa- 
sioning a curious angular projection inside 
the rooms opposite the fireplace, ornamented 
with niches and dwarf columns. The altera- 
tion is said to have been made in the early 
part of the reign of James I., judging from 
the style of the fireplace, which is much 
purer in detail than is usually met with. 

To the rear of this room, and reached by a 
short flight of steps from it, is a bedroom 
with a fireplace of the same style. These 
steps also lead into a small room over the 
north-west bay, but all communication with 
that was cut off by the alterations ; the door, 
however, remains some feet above the present 
floor of the drawing-room. Behind the stone 
work of the great fireplace is also another 
built-up room, the window of which can be 
seen from the side window beyond the fire- 
place, and this room is now supposed to be 
haunted by the ghost of a monk who occa- 
sionally appears at the narrow mullioned 
windows when a clock is heard to strike 
within. The second wife of the Sir Walter 
Longe who made these alterations was 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John Thynne, of 
Longleat, and, according to Aubrey, “ Did 
use much artifice to render the Son by the 
first Wife (who had not much Promethean 
fire) odious to his Father. She would get 
her acquaintance to make him Drunk, and 
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then expose him in that condition to his 
Father, in finé she never left off her attempts 
till she had got Sir Walter to disinherit him. 
She laid the scene for doing this at Bath, at 
the Assizes, where was her brother Sir 
Egrimond Thynne, an eminent Sergeant-at- 
Law, who drew the writing, and his Clerk 
was to sit up all night to engross it. As he 
was writing he perceived a Shadow from the 
Candle, he lookt up and there appeared 
a Hand, which immediately vanished ; he 
was startled at it, but thought it might be 
only his fancy, being sleepy, so he writ on ; 
by and bye a fine white Hand interposed 
between the writing and the Candle (he 
could discern it was a Woman’s Hand), but 














Sir Walter, Draycot Cernes.”* His eldest 
son, who was thus partially disinherited, 
married a daughter of Sir William Eyre of 
Great Chalfield, a fine old manor house 
distant about three miles from South Wraxall, 
and very similar in the plan and elevation of 
the hall and offices, ‘‘So much so,” says 
Walker, “that one would almost imagine 
South Wraxhall, which is certainly the older 
of the two, served as a model for that mag- 
nificent fabric, although the dimensions of 
the two are very different, that at Chalfield 
being much larger.” This manor-house, 
however, is unfortunately not under such 
excellent management as is South Wraxall, 
and has suffered seriously of late years. 














SPUR AND SPEAR WINDOW FASTENERS: SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S ROOM. 


vanished as before. I have forgot, it ap- 
peared a third Time, but with that the Clerk 
threw down his Pen and would engross no 
more, but goes and tells his master of it, and 
Absolutely Refused to do it. But it was 
done by somebody, and Sir Walter Longe 
was prevailed with to seal and sign it. He 
lived not long after, and his Body did not go 
quiet to the Grave, it being Arrested at the 
Church Porch by the Trustees of the first 
Iady. The Heir’s Relations took his Part, 
and commenced a suit against Sir Walter 
(the second son), and compel’d him to accept 
of a Moiety of the Estate. So the eldest Son 
kept South Wraxhall, and the second son, 





On the upper floor of South Wraxall 
Manor is a small room, called “Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Room.” A great friendship existed 
between Raleigh and Sir Walter Longe, of 
Draycote ; and Aubrey says that “Old John 
Long, who then waited on Sir Walter Longe, 
being one time in the Priory Gardens with 
his Master, saw ‘the Earle of Nottingham 
wipe the dust from Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
shoes with his cloake, in compliment. He 
(Sir Walter Raleigh) was the first who brought 
tobacco into England and into fashion. In 
our part of N. Wilts, eg., Malmesbury 
hundred, it came first into fashion by Sir 

* A manor some few miles from Chippenham. 
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Walter Longe. They had first silver pipes. 
The ordinary sort made use of a walnut shell 
and a strawe. I have heard my Grandfather 
Lyte say that one pipe was handed from man 
to man round the table.” 

In this room are some finely-carved panel- 
lings and borders, and a quaintly-carved door. 
Round a portion of the room is some very 
good “‘linen-pattern ” panelling, treated in an 
exceptional way, and the mantelpiece is 
curious. The air of the whole room is 
ancient and quaint to an unusual degree; it 
gives the impression of being now exactly as 





LINEN-FOLD PANELLING: SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S 
ROOM. 


it was when Sir Walter Raleigh inhabited it, 


untouched by modern hand, and spared from 
modern “restoration.” It was a room open- 
ing out of this which was used by the last of 
the Longe family, who lived in the Manor. 
These were four old ladies, sisters, who chose 
this room to sleep in, as it commanded on 
each side a small staircase leading to the 
upper rooms, so that the old ladies could 
despatch their men and maid-servants to bed 
in good time and in discreet order, and then, 
locking each door across the stairs, sleep 
themselves the sleep of the just, with, how- 
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ever, an eye upon each staircase! After the 
time of these careful ladies (about 1810), the 
old house fell for a time into desolation, and 
then was taken by a schoolmaster, whose 
boys, from 1820 to 1826, ran racket amongst 
the beautiful old rooms, and whose bats and 
balls worked havock with the exquisite bits of 
projecting carvings in wood and stone, the 
schoolmaster, Dr. Knight,* himself adding 
his mite to the general destruction by care- 
fully painting a dull leaden colour the mag- 
nificent carved oak screen, which still stands 
at the upper end of the great hall. The boys 
must often have gazed with mingled awe and 
dislike at the curious figures of ‘‘ Arithmetic,” 
“ Geometry,” etc., in the grand mantelpiece 
of the withdrawing room, and shuddered 
over the long Latin inscriptions with which 
each was surrounded. Many were the stories 
of ghosts, of monks, men-at-arms, and coaches, 
with shadowy black horses and cracking 
whips wielded by skeleton hands, that were 
circulated in these schoolboy times, and are 
still remembered in the villages near. 

But this “ Reign of Terror” came to an 
end at last; and now in the good hands of the 
present possessor (Walter Hume Long, M.P., 
Secretary to the Local Covernment Board), 
the fine old place is looking bright and well 
cared for; the modern neatness, and blaze 
of colour of the turf and flowers of the court- 
yard, forming a charming setting to the quaint 
and picturesque repose of the ancient stone 
walls and elaborate gargoyles of the “‘ Olde 
House.” 

The place is full of interest, full of pictures. 
One more most picturesque effect must be 
noted, so striking and so foreign was it, in 
its rich flush of deep and warm colour. 
Through a south window of the dining-room 
(so-called) is seen the small eastern courtyard, 
closely surrounded by the oldest portion of 
the building. Across a spiry forest of 
antirrhinums in full bloom, and of every 
shade of crimson, gold and white, are the 
quaint low pillars and deep roofs of the 
cloister, with stray shafts of sunshine finding 
their way through the latticed windows be- 
yond the rough stone pillars, and lighting up 
the recesses of the cell-like rooms beneath, 
A beautiful shrub, laden with scarlet berries, 


* Among his pupils at South Wraxall was Lord 
Lawrence, subsequently Governor-General of India, 
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leaning over an old wooden pump painted 
a most harmonious blue, stands in the centre 
of the courtyard, and the dark tiled roofs of 
the cloister catch the sunlight on the turfs 
and masses of golden stonecrop that em- 
broider all these Wiltshire walls with such 
rich effects of colour. 

It must be confessed, however, that an 
attempted sketch of this charming corner 
was somewhat blighted by the eccentric antics 
of a party of photographers, amateur and 
professional, who suddenly appeared in over- 
whelming numbers and swarmed over every 
part of the building and gardens. One group 
planted their camera in this eastern cloister, 
while a lady of the party hastily pinned up 
her very modern dress, tied a handkerchief 
over her head and with basket (evidently a 
luncheon one) on arm, posed as a rustic 
maiden by the wooden pump. In escaping 
from the profanity of the sweet, silent corner, 
it was positively alarming to have to run the 
gauntlet of at least thirty or forty cameras all 
pointing in various directions, while their 
owners were employed in getting hasty 
“effects” in the few minutes allowed them 
by the excursion arrangements. 

But, both photographers and artists might 
well spend many a pleasant hour amongst 
the varied and fascinating “ bits ” of this most 
charming old-world garden and manor-house, 
and we have not the heart to grudge anyone 
the enjoyment of it after their own fashion. 


A List of the Jnventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward VJ. 


By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 
0 


THE following is a list of the inventories of 
church goods made in the reign of Edward VI., 
which are now preserved at the Public Record 
Office. The commissions under which these 
inventories were made are printed in full in 
the Seventh Report of the Deputy Keeper of 
the Public Records (Appendix II., p. 307). 
The returns to the commissions are in two or 
three classes of records, to which there is no 
general calendar ; it has been thought, there- 


fore, that the following may be of use to those 
interested in church plate, vestments, bells, 
etc., or engaged in writing the history of a 
parish. 

COUNTY OF BEDFORD. 


Farndyshe, in the Hundred of Willey. 
(Zx. Q. &., Misc. Ch. Gds., }.) 


Westonyng. 
Harlingdon. 
Tyngrythe. 
Husband Crauley. 
Eton and Wyboston. 
Howghton Regis. 
Stacheden. 
Cranfield. 
Hulcott. 
Batelysden. 
Eversoult. 
Salford. 

(Zd. R. R., Bdle. 1392, No. 2.) 


Meperscole. 
(léid., Bdle. 442, No. 17.) 


Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. Co. Bedford. 
(locd., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF BERKS. 


Hundreds of Beynhurst and Theale : 
Shottesbroke. 
Sullam. 
Sandhurst. 
Woulhampton. 
Soninghill. 
Warfilde. 
Shenfilde. 
Ufton. 
Finchamsted. 
Fnglefylde. 
Aldermaston. 
Burfyld. 
Sulhamsted Abbot. 
(Ex. Q. R., Misc. Ch. Gds., 4.) 


Welford, in the Hundred of Faircross. 
(Joid., 3.) 


Hundred of Morton : 
Saynte Lyonardes. 
Sotwell. 
Saynte Peter’s in Wallyngford. 
St. Maryes in Wallyngford. 
Brytwell. 
(bid., 3.) 


All Saints in Wallingford. 
(Lozd., 4.) 

Moultford Chapel. 
(Zbid., 4.) 

Hurley, in the Hundred of Beynhurst. 
(lbid., 4.) 


Colleshill, in the Hundred of Shrivenham. 
(Zbid., 4.) 
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COUNTY OF BERKS (continued). COUNTY. OF BERKS (continued). 
Hundred of Wanting : Sums total for whole county : 


Dencheworthe. 
Chylrey. 
Esthewred. 
Lockinge. 
Westchaynten (?). 
Westheured. 
Ardington. 


Hundred of Ganveld : 


Buckland. 
Shalyngford. 
Staunford. 
Pusey. 
Charney. 
Hynton. 
Longworthe. 
Hattford. 


Hundred of Ock: 


Sutton. 
Drayton. 
Stevington. 
Apulton. 
Fyfelde. 

Gosey. 
Marcham. 
Apulford. 
Garford. 
Lyford. 

Lytle Wyttnam. 
Long Wyttnam. 
Mylton. 
Kingston Bogfuyld (?). 


Parish of Locking. 


ida, y-) 
Ashamsted. 
Bestleden. 
Upton Chapell. 
North Moreton. 
Stretley. 


Wallyngford Burro, St. Mary’s Churche. 


Alhalowes in Wallyngford. 
St. Peter’s in Wallyngford. 
St. Leonard’s in Wallyngford. 


Hundred of Hormer : 


Kenyngton Chapel. 
Wytam. 
Radley. 
Southynksey Chapel. 
Saynt Elleyn in Abyngton. 
Saynt Nycholas in Abyngton. 
Cumnor. 
Shyppon Chappel. 
Beselles Leghe Chapel. 
Sanford Chapel. 
Northynksy Chappell. 
Sonyngwell. 
Wootton Chappell. 

(Zbid., 9) 


Hundreds of Kintbury and Egle. 


(Zhe names of the places are torn away.) 
bid., 7 


vd, yy 

1. Marleston. 

2. Great Shefford. 

3. Yatendon. 

4. Farnborough. 

. Estgarston. 

. Hungerford. 
Hampsted Norryes. 

. Bucklebury. 

. Lambourne Church cum capella de 

Estbury. 

, Aldeworthe. 

. Newbury. 

. Hampsted Marshall. 

. Little Shefforde. 

. Spenne. 

. Kyntbury. 

. Migeham. 

. North Fawley. 

. Brightwalton. 

. Chadleworth. 

. Stanfourd Dynlowe. 
West Ilsley. 

. Shaulbourne. 

. Peasmoore. 

. Wynterborne. 

. Oore. 

. Leckhamstedd. 

. Chyveley. 

. Inckpen. 

. Avington. 

. Est Illesley. 

. Bedon, a#as Byddon. 

. Frysham. 

. Brampton. 
Wasyng. 

. Enborne. 

. Greneham Capella. 

. Shawe. 

. Boxwourth. 

. Walfourde. 

. Wickham, 

. (A return with name gone.) 
(Zd. &. R., Bdle. 443.) 


Marcham. 
(bid.,° Bdle. 1392, Nos. 5 and 7.) 


Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. Co. Berks. 
(Lbid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Hundred of Ashenden : 
Kinsey. 
Grenborough. 
Brill. 
Okeley. 
Dorton. 
Grendon Underwood. 
Shobbingdon. 
Pichcott. 
Chersley. 
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COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM (continued), 


Hundred of Ashenden : 

Quainton. 

Iimer. 

Oving. 

Ashendon. 

Lugishall (Ludgershale). 

North Marston. 
(Zx. Q. &., Mise. Ch. Gds., py.) 


Oulswick. 
(Loid., Yy-) 


Houlton. 
(Zbid., Ps.) 


Hundred of Newport : 
Olney. 
Grete Lynford. 
Broghton. 
(Zoid. 25.) 


Hundred of Desborough : 
Chepyng Wicombe. 
Hychynden. 

Falley. 

Weste Wycombe. 

Hedysoer. 

Medmeham. | 
(dbid.y vy.) 


Hundred of Desborough : 
Radenedge. 
Bradnam (42s). 
Wycombe. 
Hychynden. 
Saunderton. 
Hamulden. 

Great Marlow. 
(Zbid., Py.) 


Hundred of Desborough : 
Radenege. 
Medmeham. 

Little Marlow. 
Great Marlow. 
Hamulden. 
Thingest. 
Turfield. 
Heddysoer. 

(Lbid.. 5.) 


Hundred of Buckingham : 
Mershe. 
Buckingham, 
Padbury. 

Stowe. 
Turweston. 
Preston. 
Tingewik. 
Water Stratford. 
Acley. 

Barton Hartshorn. 
Adstock, 
Ratliff. 
Chetwood. 
Thornborough. 


COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM (continued). 


Hundred of Buckingham : 
ddington. 
Foscott. 
Edgecott. 
Twyford. 
Shalston. 
Westbury. 
Byldesden. 
Hilsdon. 
Thornton. 
Steeple Claydon. 
Caversfield. 
Maids Morton. 
Lillingston Darell. 
Beachampton. 
(Zbd., vo) 
Bechampton. 
(Loid., Pr.) 
Hampden Magna. 
(bide, py.) 
East Claydon. 
(Jbid., py.) 
Hundred of Asshenden : 
Fletmerston. 
Astone Samford. 
Wadesdon. 
Borestall. 
Yckeford. 
Wuttun-under- Wood. 
(Lbid., 3x.) 
Dachett, in the Hundred of Stoke. 
(Lbid., xy. 
Hundred of Ashendon : 
Chylton. 
Denton. 
Nether Wynchendon. 
(Zbid., Ps.) 
Hundred of Ashendon : 
Over Wynchendon. 
(Zbid., 37.) 
Parish church of Buckingham. 
Lbid., Ps.) 
Hundred of Cotslow : 
Ivynghoe. 
Masseworth. 
(bid, Js.) 
Horton, in the Hundred of Cotslowe. 
(dbid., Js.) 
Lytle Horwood, in the Hundred of Cotteslow. 
bid. sr) 
Willen, in the Hundred of Newport. 
(/bid., py.) 
Gayhurst, in the Hundred of Newport. 
(bid., 3s.) 
Wolston Parva, near Stony Stratford, in the 


Hundred of Newport. 
(/bid., ¥z-) 
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COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM (continued). 


Hundred of Burnham : 


aw. 
esham Ma: 
Hecham. _ 
Penne. 
Chalfount St. Peter’s. 
/bid., 35.) 
Hundred of Stoke: 
Wrexham. 
Uppon. 
Yver. 
Wyrardysbury. 


Langley Marez. 
Stoke Pogez. 


Fulmer. 
(Zbid., 3y-) 


St. Lawrence in Netleden. 
Whaddon and Nashe. 
Chollysbury. 
Harryge. 
Masseworthe. 
Pychlesthorne. 
Iwyngge. 
Edelysborowgh. 
Chevyndon. 

Slapton. 

Mentinge. 
Wnygrave. 

Drayton Bewchamp. 
Hardwyke. 
Whyttchurche. 


yng. 
Abboites Aston. 
Cublyngton. 
Lynchelade. 
Sulberie. 
Stukeley. 
Donyngton, alias Donton. 
Hoggyston. 
Swanborn. 
Drayton Passelein. 
Morrysley. 
Horwood Magna. 
Lytle Horwode. 
Wynslowe-cum-Schepton. 

(Lbéd., py.) 


Hundred of Aylesbury : 


Wendover, 
Prynces Rysborowe. 
Coddington, 
Haddenham. 
Bledlowe. 
Bucklond. 
Ellisboroughe. 
Lye. 

Hampden Parva. 
Aston Clynton. 
Myssenden Magna, 
Myssenden Parva. 
Borton. 

Letle Kymbell. 
Huccott. 

Hartwell. 


COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM (continued). 


Hundred of Aylesbury : 
Kymbell Magna. 
Weston Turwyld. 
Monken Resborowe. 
Stoke Manfylde. 
(/b7d., 35.) 
Hundred of Ashendon : 
Crendon. 
(bed., 5.) 
Sums total for the whole county. 
(Ld. R. R., Bdle. 445, No. 3.) 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. Co. Bucks. 
(loid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Earl of Cornwall’s Cross. 

By Rev. C. F. R. PALMER, 
—p—__ 

DMUND PLANTAGENET was son 
of the famous Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, his father being son 
of King John, and brother of 

Henry III., in the year 1266 elected King 

of the Romans. Edmund was born about 

1250, and when he came to full age, was 

knighted, on St. Edmund’s day, 1271 ; soon 

after he was invested in the earldom, and before 
the close of the year, married Margaret de 

Clare, daughter of Richard, Earl of Gloucester. 

He rose to eminence in the state, and with 

Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, governed the 

kingdom whilst Edward I. was engaged in 

the Holy Land. Amongst other good 
deeds, he founded at Assherugge (Ashridge), 
in Buckinghamshire, a house of Bons- 

Hommes, which he endowed in part with 

that manor. There he died, without issue, 

October 1, 1300. His funeral was solemnized 

with all the pomp which royalty could impart. 

Edward I. signified his intention to be present 

on the occasion, and summoned the Bishops 

of Hereford, Worcester, and Exeter, and the 

Abbots of Evesham, Tewkesbury, Winch- 

combe, Pershore, Cirencester, Osney, Bordes- 

ley, and others to take part in it. Prince 

Edward and the Bishops of Durham and 

Chester were present too, with many of the 

nobility. The Earl was buried, on the 

Thursday after Palm Sunday, March 30, 1301, 
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at the Abbey of Hales, in Gloucestershire, 
beside his father, who had founded that 
house. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was a great 
friend and patron of the four Mendicant 
Orders of Friars, and was a notable bene- 
factor to the Friar-Preachers, in 1284, aiding 
them in founding their house at Chichester, 
when, as lord of the manor, he quit-claimed 
to them the whole rent of their plot of land, 
with all services, and gave them license to 
acquire other sites around, so that they might 
enclose a suitable place, and build their 
oratory and other cloistral offices. Now the 
Earl possessed a very beautiful cross of gold. 
No record is given how it was fashioned and 
chased with all the skill and cunning of the 
goldsmith’s art ; but its materials are accu- 
rately described. It contained by estimation 
the weight of twenty-four marks of gold, and 
was set with 160 precious stones, consisting 
of emeralds, and balass and other (spinel) 
rubies, and with fifty-one pearls. By his last 
will, the Earl directed that this cross should 
be sold, and the price distributed amongst 
the Friar-Preachers, Minors, Carmelites, and 
Augustinians of England, and for every penny 
which they received, they were to celebrate a 
Mass for his soul. The price of the cross 
was to be divided into four parts, three- 
fourths to be equally shared by the Friar- 
Preachers and Minors, and of the remaining 
fourth, two-thirds should go to the Carmelites, 
and one-third to the Augustinians. 

Such a costly ornament could find a pur- 
chaser only in the highest and most wealthy 
ranks of nobility ; and, indeed, it best be- 
fitted royalty. Queen Margaret of France, 
second consort of Edward I., was led by 
devotion to obtain it. Thereupon she sum- 
moned to the royal court, then at Berk- 
hampstead, Martin de Perirs, John de 
Ambresbyr, and two other goldsmiths of 
London, the best instructed and most skilful 
in their craft ; and after they had examined 
the cross with deliberation, they fixed its 
value, on their oath, at £237 9s. Then the 
consent of the heads of the four Orders was 
required to the arrangement. F. Thomas 
Georce, Provincial of the Friar-Preachers, was 
in the royal court at the time; and F. William 
de Lullyngton, Provincial of the Carmelites, 
was at hand too; but the Minister of the 

VOL. XXI, 





Friar-Minors, F. Hugh de Hertepoul, was 
away, probably in some distant convent of 
his Order, and F. John de Clare, his fellow- 
religious, with a companion, had to ride 
about on horseback, in hot haste, from place 
to place, before he could meet with his 
superior, and secure his presence, the length 
of the journey being shown by the expense. 
The Earl’s bequest was paid to the Superiors 
of the respective Orders, March 29, 1301 
(the day before the funeral at Hales), when 
the Friar-Preachers received £89 os. 104d., 
the Minors the same amount, the Carmelites 
439 11s. 6d., and the Augustinians, £19 
15s. 9d., through F. Richard de Clare. Out 
of her own purse, the Queen paid 24s. 3d. to 
F. John de Clare for his journey ; and 4os. to 
the four goldsmiths for their coming from and 
return to London, and for their trouble in the 
matter. 

As for the Provincial of the Friar-Preachers, 
here called Georce, there are more than 
twenty ways of spelling his surname, which 
is more commonly written Jorz or Jortz. In 
1305, he was created Cardinal Priest of the 
Roman Church, of the title of Santa Sabina. 
It is to be regretted that the history of the cross 
cannot be traced down. Its value may be 
truly recognised when it is reckoned that it 
would have bought, at the time, more than 
2,850 fat unshorn sheep, or 300 grass-fed 


oxen.* 


Che Conference. 


THE PRESERVATION AND CUSTODY 
OF LOCAL RECORDS. 


—<j>———_ 


ONE will deny that the public records 
of England should be jealously 
guarded against loss or destruc- 
tion. 

The archives of this country have a world- 
wide interest—such, indeed, as no others can 
boast. In their preservation, America and 





* This account of the cross is taken from a docu- 
ment in the Public Record Office: Diverse Expense in 
Garderobé Regine, per Thomam de Querle, Annis 
Xxix., xxx., xxxi, Edward /. 
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all the colonies of the British Empire, are 
equally concerned with ourselves, and it is 
our duty to suitably provide for their sure 
custody. Yet, although the attention of Par- 
liament has been frequently directed to this 
important question for more than a century 
past, so far this has only been partially done. 
What may be styled, par excellence, the 
national records, have, for some years past, 
been safely housed and properly cared for, by 
a skilled staff of officials in the Public Record 
Office. 

Much good has resulted therefrom, and 
the impetus given to historical studies has 
been great, and the only regret allowable 
is the slow progress made in calendaring 
and arranging the records. But this is un- 
avoidable, by reason of the vast number of 
records there deposited—of the vastness of 
which few have any adequate idea. One 
cardinal principle was practically acknow- 
ledged by the formation of the Public Record 
Office. The record-maker should not be the 
record-keeper. In other words, those engaged 
in the transaction of everyday business which 
results in the creation of records are not 
fitted to take charge of other documents than 
those which are required in current business. 
About others whose value is principally his- 
toric, they too often exhibit much indifference. 
The Public Record Office, however, does not 
concern itself with the mass of what may be 
termed provincial records. Their deposi- 
tories and their custodians are equally numer- 
ous. It is impossible to give exact figures, 
but probably twenty thousand, as we shall 
see later on, is far within the mark. Little 
wonder is it, with responsibility thus divided, 
that much destruction is constantly wrought 
amongst them. Incompetent and careless 
keepers, accident, fire, damp, theft, all com- 
bine to destroy the records which remain to 
us. As regards provincial records, matters 
are not a whit the better than they were when 
the old Record Commission Reports of 1801 
and 1837 were printed. 

Before attempting to suggest a remedy, it 
may be well to state briefly what classes of 
documents there are of public or private 
character for whose better preservation it is 
fitting that some steps should be taken. 
Roughly, they may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : 





1. Parish Registers. . . . 13,287 
2. County Records. . . . 57 
3. Borough Records .. . 118 
4. Ecclesiastical Courts . . 28 
6. Cathedrals. . . 2 a 27 
6. Universities and Colleges . 40 
7. County Land Registries . 4 
8. Innsof Court ... . 4 
a 12 
to. Probate Registries . . . 41 
11. Coroners (Counties) . . 208 

13,826 


Some of the above numbers are probably 
under-stated, other classes of records, es- 
pecially those of modern public bodies, are 
omitted, so that, if we include also private 
records, such as manor court rolls and deeds, 
we cannot doubt that the number of deposi- 
tories of the records of this country consider- 
ably exceeds 20,000. 

Public attention has been directed chiefly 
to the question of the custody of parish regis- 
ters, and various remedies for their present 
unsatisfactory state have been often sug- 
gested. The proposals made are usually to 
the effect that they should be transferred to 
London to the care of the Registrar-General, 
or the Master of the Rolls, or else that their 
contents should be preserved by the press, 
the originals being allowed to remain where 
they are. ‘To remove them to London would 
be rightly unpopular in the country, while to 
print them all may be at once dismissed as 
impracticable, for the cost would mount up 
into millions. It is true that parish registers 
in Scotland and Ireland are centralized in 
their respective capitals, but it must be re- 
membered that they are neither so numerous 
nor so important as those of England. 

Of the other classes of records mentioned 
in the foregoing list, it must be said that com- 
paratively few of them are cared for as they 
should be. Not a few of them, such as 
coroner’s inquisitions, are practically in pri- 
vate custody, and the buildings in which they 
are kept are rarely fireproof. Of late years it 
must be admitted there are signs of improve- 
ment, and several local authorities now pay 
great attention to the proper care of their 
muniments. Still it is not right that the 
proper care of the records of the country 
should be left to mere chance. What is re- 
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quired is a system applicable to the whole 
country, which will respect local feeling, and 
will ensure their safety, without involving an 
undue amount of centralization. Such a 
system could readily be devised by the form- 
ation of a number of local record offices, in 
which all the public documents of a district, 
not required for current work, should be col- 
lected together and made accessible. No 
better districts in England could be devised 
than the counties, which have always formed 
the basis of English local life. 

Obviously county record offices would 
answer every requirement, and the recent 
Local Government Act provides a foundation 
for such a scheme. Section 83 provides that 
the clerk of the peace “shall, subject to the 
directions of the Custos Rotulorum, or the 
Quarter Sessions, or the County Council, as 
the case may require, have charge of, and be 
responsible for, the: records and documents 
of the county.” Nothing more is required 
than for the powers of that officer to be ex- 
tended, so as to enable him to be the lawful 
custodian of any of the documents mentioned 
in the list above. 

In every county, then, we should expect to 
find a fireproof muniment-room, known as 
the ‘County Record Office.” Here would 
be stowed, not only the county records 
proper, but also the parish registers and the 
records of all boroughs which were not pos- 
sessed of proper muniment-rooms. Hither 
also might be sent the records of ecclesias- 
tical courts, if their custodians should think 
it desirable, Arvo salva custodia ; and the same 
principle might be available for private per- 
sons, not a few of whom would be glad to 
have some “ safe deposit” for such of their 
muniments as were not required in current 
business. Hither would be drafted from 
time to time, as they became obsolete, the 
records of all public bodies, such as local 
boards, vestries, school boards, etc. 

Each class in the county record office 
would be kept separate, and it would be easy 
to devise means by which the vested interests 
of the present custodians, as in the case of 
fees for inspecting parish registers, should be 
carefully respected. 

The convenience of such a system of 
county record offices would be indeed great. 
The lawyer, the historian, or the antiquary, 


desiring to consult the records of any county, 
would search in either the Public Record 
Office or the County Record Office, in one or 
other of which he would find the bulk of 
those documents which were upwards of fifty 
years old. Schools of local history would 
soon spring up. Now these are practically 
impossible, for few can afford the time re- 
quired to trace the county records through 
their numerous and widely-scattered reposi- 
tories, even when the places are known. 

The expense of such a scheme need be but 
small, for as the counties are now under 
statutory obligation to preserve their records, 
it would be merely the question of an extra 
room or two to contain the additions accru- 
ing under such a scheme, and where free 
libraries exist their machinery might perhaps 
be utilized for producing the records to the 
public. The larger boroughs would probably 
prefer to retain charge of their records, 
though in many cases they might wish to 
unite with the counties in establishing joint 
record offices, 

To ensure that the local record offices were 
fireproof, and otherwise suitable for the pur- 
pose, the formation of a central record board 
or permanent commission sitting in London 
would be desirable. Such a board might be 
either a department of the Local Government 
Board, or else a branch of the Public Record 
Office. Its functions would be mainly con- 
sultative, but, of course, until it had certified 
the county record office to be suitable and 
safe, no parish registers or other documents 
ought to be sent thither. 

Such a scheme as is here very roughly 
shadowed forth is absolutely necessary, if our 
county records are to be rescued from their 
present too often neglected state. 

The only practical alternative is the re- 
moval of all local records to London, as was 
proposed a few years ago in the case of parish 
registers, in the Bill introduced by Messrs. 
Borlase and Bryce. 

Such a course would be rightly unpopular 
in the provinces, and though in that case the 
records might be kept safely enough, yet, after 
all, it would probably mean merely ware- 
housing them. To arrange and calendar 
them would be the labour of many years, and 
until that were done they would be practically 
inaccessible. 
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If they wish to prevent the parish registers 
and other local records being centralized in 
London, our County Councils and Town 
Councils must bestir themselves to organize 
suitable repositories for local records. A 
system of county record offices seems to be 
the only v4 media between existing chaos 
and centralization in London. 

W. P. W. Puiturmore, M.A., B.C.L. 


WN 1840 the Chester Archeological 
a and Historic Society very strongly 
| protested against the removal of 
the Palatinate Records to London, 
and urged that a branch of the Record Office 
should be established here, in charge of an 
officer capable of reading and transcribing 
medizval documents. 

In their petition they stated: ‘‘ The chief 
reason for wishing them to remain here is 
that local research into local and county his- 
tory may be encouraged, as it is feared that 
its 250 MS. vols. of the Randle Holmes’ 
[Harl. Collection] in the British Museum are 
comparatively useless, from their removal to 
a distance from the centre of interest.” 

A full account of the reports, meetings, 
and correspondence upon the subject will be 
found in the first volume of our society’s 
journal. 

It is a great pity the society’s suggestion 
was not adopted, as this branch record office 
might, by this time, have had charge, not 
only of the County Palatine records, but 
perhaps aiso of the older city records (which 
are extremely valuable and important) for 
safe custody, as well as of those in the 
diocesan registry, and at the Probate Court. 
It seems to be a waste of money that officials 
should be paid to take charge of the docu- 
ments in these two latter offices, whereas if a 
branch record office had been opened, and 
the County Palatinate documents left here, 
there would have been more room in Fetter 
Lane for purely imperial records, as distin- 
guished from those of a local nature, and 
students would have had the opportunity of 
reading local records on the spot. In addi- 
tion to this, in many of the solicitors’ offices 
here there are, in immense numbers, early 
deeds relating to no particular clients, but 
which have accumulated in the course of 
years, having relation to estates which have 






long since been sold, and are looked upon 
by the modern conveyancer as so much rub- 
bish. These, together with other documents 
in private houses of no interest to the owners, 
but all of much importance to the student of 
local history, might have been deposited in 
this branch record office for safe custody. 
Our society is about to build a strong-room 
in this house—“‘ The Grosvenor Museum ”— 
for the reception of such documents, and to 
invite owners of early deeds to entrust it 
with the care of such records. Might not 
the district registries of the Probate Court, or 
the new district registries of the High Court 
of Justice, be utilized as custodians of these 
ancient records? It is high time something 
was done to prevent the waste of early, deeds 
and other records from which true local his- 
tory can be written. Depend upon it, in 
these days of education, the next generation 
will sadly blame us unless something is: done. 
Twenty years ago the records of the Carnar- 
von district of the Grand Sessions of Wales 
were in existence. By reason of damp they 
have gone to ruin. Some twenty years agoa 
local solicitor made a fire on his lawn of old 
deeds—“ rubbish” as he called them. 

This is the way early records are rapidly 
being destroyed. 

Henry Taytor, F.S.A., 


Hon. Sec. Chester Archeological and Historic 
Society. 


HAVE long come to the conclu- 
sion that, speaking generally, the 
Ya Wg] present depositories of our parish 

registers are ot conducive to their 
proper care and preservation. Again, it is 
contrary to common sense to expect every 
incumbent, the present custodian by law, to 
take that interest in these precious docu- 
ments which should be the first duty of 
record keepers. 

Is it known that this subject was deemed 
of sufficient importance in the early history 
of parish records? For on March 9, 1562-3, 
a Bill, drawn up by Thomas Bowsey, and 
presented to Archbishop Parker for his ap- 
probation, was read a first time in the House 
of Commons,* entitled, “A Bill to authorize 
every archbishop and bishop to erect one 
office registership of all the church books in 






* Journals, vol. i., p. 68, 
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due order, to be kept in every diocese.”* 
The Bill, after reciting the benefits which 
had arisen from the registration under the 
formert injunctions, provides for the establish- 
ment in each diocese of an office of register- 
ship fo survey, preserve, and register the church 
books, as well those already in existence as 
those which should thereafter be sent in from 
year to year (see Hubback, Zvidence of Suc- 
cession, 1844, Pp. 473). 

This Bill, for some reason which has not 
transpired, was abandoned. In 1590 another 
plan met with a similar fate, when in 1597 
the well-known order was ordered to be ob- 
served in both archiepiscopal provinces. 

Had the 1562-3 Bill been passed, we 
should certainly not have now to lament the 
present sad condition of many of our church 
books. 

The need of /ocal registries is still as great 
as ever, and if Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore’s 
plan could be put into execution, much might 
yet be effected to “survey, preserve, and 
register” our ancient church books, which 
are now at the mercy of an attentive or neg- 
lectful individual. 

JouN Care Hupson, M.A. 


Thornton Vicarage, 
Horncastle. 


fa|N compliance with your request, I 
| give the following particulars, which 
I hope will be found sufficiently 
concise, as to the preservation and 
publication of the records of the borough of 
Nottingham. 

The original documents—loose parchments 
or papers, for the most part—are at present 
kept at the Nottingham Exchange; but it is 
intended to transfer them, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to the new Guildhall, where they will 
be deposited in one of our own strong-rooms. 
Most of the MSS. are in duplicate, and, for 
greater security, the originals and copies are 
kept in separate rooms, both of them locked 
and well guarded, and there really seems to 
be no reason whatever why those who have 
borne the responsibility of their preservation, 
and have, so far, amply justified the trust 
reposed in them by the Corporation, should 





* Nichols, J//ustrations De Reg. Par., p. §, from 
Miscell. 3, p. 365, in Benet Coll. Library, Camb. 
T 1538, 1547, 1557s 1559. 


now, under the apprehension of their possible 
loss or destruction, consign them to the 
keeping of others. They have been well 
and carefully preserved in the past, and it 
may, with some confidence, be predicted 
that they will be equally so in the future in 
the new depository to which they are des- 
tined. One important loss is, indeed, to be 
lamented. It is that of the red-book, which 
is believed to have contained a customal of 
the borough, and almost certainly included 
many entries of -high value and interest relat- 
ing to the town. This book was, unfortun- 
ately, burnt in the fire which occurred at the 
town-clerk’s office in 1724. 

The first volume of the Nottingham 
Borough Records was published in 1882. 
Since then, at irregular intervals, three 
other volumes have appeared, the last having 
been issued in 1889. The four volumes 
embrace a period of 471 years, viz., from 
1155 to 1625 inclusive, and have been care- 
fully printed in large, clear type on thick 
toned paper of a superior quality, and sub- 
stantially bound. That some courage and 
enterprise have been needed for such an 
undertaking will be conceded when I state 
that the cost of bringing out each of the four 
volumes has exceeded £300, and so very 
few copies (as indeed was anticipated from 
the nature of the work) have been sold, that 
this sum may fairly be set down as a dead 
loss to the Corporation. The work has been 
done independently, without extraneous sup- 
port of any kind, and with little or no en- 
couragement at the outset, and not too much 
during its progress. It may, however, be 
gratefully owned that the notices of the press 
have been, without exception, exceedingly 
favourable. 

The publication of the volumes has been 
mainly due to what all antiquaries, and pos- 
sibly some who are not exactly antiquaries, 
will regard as a fortunate accident. Some 
years ago the Town Council of Nottingham 
had a dispute with the freemen as to the 
rights of the latter over the common lands of 
the town, and committees of investigation 
were appointed by the Council, and were 
advised that, in order to strengthen the hands 
of the latter, in case litigation could not be 
avoided, steps must be taken for ascertaining 
exactly what rights the freemen had enjoyed 
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in bygone days, and howtheserights had origin- 
ated. The archives of the borough were in 
consequence carefully examined, under my 
direction and supervision, by a competent 
assistant.* The dispute happily ended in a 
compromise, but was fruitful in unexpected 
good, for many interesting documents re- 
lating to matters other than those involved in 
the original search were brought to light; 
and as it seemed a pity that these should be 
left in their primitive obscurity, and the 
curious and copious information (not else- 
where accessible) they embodied, as to the 
history and growth of the town and its early 
customs and manners, should thereby be lost 
to the public, it was decided by the finance 
committee to print such extracts as should 
be deemed to be of the most general interest, 
and the four volumes have been the result of 
this decision.t Although these must of them- 
selves give ample evidence to the most cursory 
reader of abundant labour and research, the 
printed extracts represent but a very small 
portion, indeed, of the original documents, 
all of which had to be carefully examined, 
and no one who is without knowledge of 
these can be expected to appreciate to the 
full the patience, industry, and devotedness 
necessary to the adequate performance of the 
task. The copies have also been examined 
with equal care, as it was thought they might 
contain some additional matter or valuable 
comments, and it was wished to preclude the 
bare possibility of omitting anything of im- 
portance from the printed records. Nearly 
the whole of the earlier and many of the later 
MSS. are in Latin, and these have been 
translated with a fulness and fidelity which 
have elicited the warmest and most unquali- 
fied encomiums from the press, while every 
help to their complete understanding by the 
reader has been given in the way of intro- 
ductions, notes, glossaries, indices, etc. To 
the Rev. Canon James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., 
belongs the credit of the revision of the 
entire translations, which, if not quite a new 
feature, would not appear to be a common 
one in the few records which have hitherto 
been published of other English towns, some 
of whose editors have been content to print 

* Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who was added to my 


staff. 
+ The editorial work was entrusted to Mr. Steven- 


son. 


the Latin without rendering it into the ver- 
nacular, or even supplying elucidative com- 
ments or foot-notes. 

Sam. GEO. JOHNSON. 


Town Clerk’s Office, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 









% Ny, your kind request, I can do no 
Yad Why] more than give the briefest and, I 
~ fear, the most jejune, expression of 
my opinion, in favour of more effective cus- 
tody of our local records. Had time per- 
mitted me, I would gladly have endeavoured 
to render my communication in some small 
degree worthy of a place in the Antiguary. 

To the student, be it of history, of local 
lore, or of family biography, to the lawyer, and 
to the archeologist, the labour of research is 
always enormously increased, and often ren- 
dered futile, by the inaccessibility of public 
and private records. The nineteenth century 
has, however, opened a new era. The “un- 
earthing ” of public records, chartularies, and 
private papers, the establishment of archzo- 
logical societies and journals — foremost 
among which last stands the Antiguary— 
has excited a critical spirit and a profound 
interest among the general public, in respect 
of matters about which formerly they knew 
little, or cared less. One most satisfactory 
sign of this newly-awakened interest is a 
strong feeling that it is desirable that some 
effort should be made to afford greater se- 
curity and more facile accessibility to those 
public and private records which, instead of 
being reverently kept as public heirlooms, 
are now, to no small extent, lying neglected 
and decaying in remote country houses or 
village vestry-rooms. 

I think Mr. Phillimore is much to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured your valuable 
advocacy for his very sensible and timely 
proposal for enabling the county authority to 
have the custody of these precious muni- 
ments. I believe the clergy would gladly 
co-operate with the county authority in this 
project, which would relieve them from a 
responsibility which the other pressing cares 
of their office frequently render it difficult for 
them adequately to discharge. I would ven- 
ture to express the hope that Parliament may, 
at an early date, pass some temperate 
measure in the direction that Mr. Phillimore 
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suggests, and Parliament never yet has shown 
itself indifferent to questions of this character, 
for, however radical we may have grown in 
these days, we all alike cherish the proverb that 
“the glory of children are their fathers.” 
L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
House of Commons, March 13, 





jProceedings and JPublications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[ Though the Edttor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are, in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.| 

At the meeting of the SocizTy oF ANTIQUARIES, 

held on February 27,.a paper by Messrs. G. E. Fox 

and W. H. St. John Hope was read on the desirability 
of the complete and systematic excavation of the site 
of Silchester. After a brief description of the site, 
and of the results of previous excavations, the writers 
pointed out the very small portion of the hundred 
acres forming the area within the walls which had 
been excavated, and the immense additions to our 
knowledge of a Romano-British city, its public and 
private buildings, and its inhabitants, which would be 
gained by a thorough and systematic excavation, by 
sections, of the whole of thesite. A scheme for doing 
this by subscription, under the direction of the Society 
of Antiquaries, had been drawn up by the writers, and 
submitted by General Pitt-Rivers to the owner, the 
Duke of Wellington, who had been pleased to express 
his entire approval of it. The manner in which the 
excavations should be carried on was fully described, 
and it was suggested that the most desirable thing to 
do first was the entire excavation of one of the squares 
into which the city is known to be divided by lines of 
streets intersecting at right angles. Owing to the 
destructive effects of frost and rain, it was not pro- 
posed to leave anything permanently exposed after 
excavation, unless of a very special character, and then 
it would be roofed in. The owner and the tenant 
having already consented to the work, there is no 
reason why the excavations should not be resumed 
this summer. A discussion followed, in which the 

President, Professor Middleton, Messrs. H. Price, 

Fortnum, Howorth, and others took part. Dr. Fresh- 

field suggested that perhaps gentlemen might be 

induced to defray the cost of excavating special 
sections or squares. The general feeling was wholly 
in favour of the undertaking, and it was ultimately 
unanimously resolved, on the proposal of Professor 

Middleton, seconded by Mr. H. Price, “That a 

systematic and complete examination of the site of the 

Roman city at Silchester is desirable, and that the 

Council be requested to considered the steps necessary 

for continuing excavations upon the spot.’ 

25 
At the March meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Mr. Earle Way exhibited some 


2 thee, 


remarkable gray-beard jugs found in Southwark, orna- 
mented with coats of arms, and having Dutch inscrip- 
tions, as well as the usual head and beard of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Mr. Davis described a candlestick of 
stone, of small size, found among some rubbish re- 
moved from a Gloucestershire church. It is circular 
in form, and about three inches in height. Mr. 
Davis also produced a rubbing of a brass in New- 
land’s Church, Forest of Dcan, where a miner is 
depicted holding his candlestick in his mouth, a stick 
and a boss of clay at the extremity. It occurs on the 
brass called that of Sir R. Baynham. A rubbing of 
across in Wandsworth Church was also shown, dated 
1420, on which a knight is represented with a mace 
at his girdle. Mr. Saunders described the key of 
Portsmouth town, which was thrown into the harbour 
by Colonel Goring, on the surrender to the Parlia- 
mentary army. It is now in his possession, having 
been recovered in 1811. Mr. Oliver exhibited one of 
the well-known forgeries of the celebrated traders in 
spurious antiques, known as “ Billy and Charley.” 
He did so as a warning to antiquaries ; and the occa- 
sional exhibition of these articles will do a good deal 
to spoil the trade in such fabrications. A paper illus- 
trated by a large collection of rubbings of the object 
referred to, which occupied one side of the hall, was 
then read by Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), on 
the pre-Norman sculptured stones of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. In the comparatively limited district 
under review twenty-six different localities occur in 
which sculptured stones have been found, in church- 
yards or in relation to churches, mostly in the valleys. 
The greatest number are found within a radius of 
twenty miles of Leeds. After dwelling upon the 
historical date, especially with regard to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, in the seventh century, the 
lecturer referred to the style of ornamentation, which 
agrees in peculiarities of detail with what is found in 
other parts of the north of England, Lindisfarne pro- 
bably being the centre of the art. The stones are 
covered with interlaced patterns, and consist of shafts 
and heads of crosses. Eleven inscribed stones have 
already been noted, one of which appears to relate to 
Erbert, killed in 867. Figure subjects occur not un- 
frequently, and at Bingley is an inscribed font, a 
photograph of which was exhibited. 
as @% 

At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, held on March 6, Mr. Oliver read a paper 
“On the Brass of Roger Thornton in All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” This is the only 
Flemish brass of the fifteenth century in this country. 
Mr. J. Park Harrison communicated the first part of 
a paper ‘‘On Anglo-Norman Ornament compared 
with Designs in Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts.” Numer- 
ous details were mentioned showing that there cer- 
tainly were buildings of a superior type to the majority 
of the churches now styled Saxon. The result, in 
fact, supported the later views of Mr. John Henry 
Parker regarding Saxon architecture, namely, that it 
was more ornamented and advanced than Norman 
was at the time of the Conquest. The absence of 
ornament, however, which characterized the new 
work appears to have been for many years enforced, 
though in time the native love of ornament reasserted 
itself, and, combining with grander proportions, pro- 
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duced the style which French archeologists rightly 
designate ‘‘ Anglo-Norman.” The paper was illus- 
trated by diagrams and numerous sketches, showing 
that English churches in pre-Norman times possessed 
many features which archeologists in Normandy 
admit were not introduced into the two abbey churches 
at Caen, or into Normandy, much before the middle 
of the twelfth century, and then apparently from Eng- 
land. An accurate drawing of a capital in the choir 
of Oxford Cathedral, by Mr. H. G. W. Drinkwater, 
was exhibited by Mr. Harrison. There were features 
in it that are met with in illuminated manuscripts of 
the tenth century, and it may, therefore, possibly have 
formed part of Ethelred’s church. Earl Vercy ex- 
hibited a silver crescent-shaped object, probably of the 
fifteenth century. It was found about a year ago 
near Newnham Station, Northumberland. It was 
doubtful for what purpose this ornament had served, 
but as the crescent is the well-known badge of the 
Percy family, it was thought probable it might have 
been used as a badge for some retainer. 

ao 68 
Among other publications in hand for future years by 
the FoLK Lore Society are the Denham tracts, 
edited by Mr. Hardy; an English version of the 
mythical portion of Saxo Grammaticus, edited by 
Mr. Elton and Mr. York-Powell; and folk lore 
excerpts from the medizval chroniclers. A prospectus 
setting forth the aims of this admirable society (which 
has just completed its twelfth year), and giving de- 
tailed accounts of its past publications, may be had on 
application to the hon. sec., Mr. J. J. Foster, 114, 
New Bond Street. 

os 
The eighth volume in the ‘* RECORD SERIES” of 
publications by the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Association was issued at the end of 
last February. It embraces the Yorkshire fines from 
Easter term, 36 Elizabeth (1594), to Hilary term, 45 
Elizabeth (1602-3), thus completing the Tudor section. 
The succeeding volume will be devoted to abstracts 
of wills from Somerset House, illustrative of Sir 
William Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire in 1665. 
Then will follow three volumes dealing with early 
inquisitions post-mortem relating to Yorkshire and 
the Chartulary of Selby Abbey. A circular states 
that the council have arranged to proceed with other 
volumes of the proposed index of the Yorkshire wills, 
which cannot fail to be exceedingly useful to all those 
who are interested in Yorkshire family history and 
genealogy. The subscription to this series of works 
(fixed at £1 Is. per annum) is not confined to mem- 
bers of the association, and back volumes may 
be had at the subscription price. Application should 
be made to the honorary secretary for the series (Mr. 
S. J. Chadwick, F.S.A., Church Street, Dewsbury). 

Ay SAS) Be 4) 
The CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION will 
hold their annual meeting this summer at Holywell. 
Lord Mostyn has accepted the office of President. 


The annual meeting of the WoRCESTER ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAIL SociETY took place 
at Worcester, on March 4, when the report prepared 
by the hon. sec., Alderman Noate, was adopted on the 
motion of the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester, 


seconded by Rev. A. S. Foster, F.S.A. The papers 
that are to be published by this society, in the forth- 
coming Fournal of the Associated Societies, are the 
Italian Bishops of Worcester from 1497 to 1533, by 
Rev. Canon Creighton, and “ Severn End,” the ancient 
seat of the Lechmeres, by Rev. T. W. Wood, vicar of 


Eldersfield. 
Of 25 oO 

The SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
second series, vol. ii., part I, just issued to members, 
contain nine papers, for six of which the respective 
authors are indebted to the Shrewsbury Municipal 
Records. The Rev. C. H. Drinkwater writes on the 
Merchants’ Gild of Shrewsbury, 1280—1304, and gives 
the roll itself extended, also full analyses of Christian 
and surnames, trades, and a list of places. Saxon 
and Norman surnames are common, whilst there is a 
fair sprinkling of British names also, as might have 
been expected from a town within a few miles of the 
Welsh border. Mr. R. L. Kenyon ‘annotates the 
Pipe Roll for 1159, and gives a translation. There is 
a curious petition of Humfrey Kynaston, a young 
man of good family, to the bailiffs, asking for his 
release from prison. When the judges of assize came 
into the county town, he assaulted the sheriff’s 
servants, and broke a venison pasty which they were 
taking to the sheriff's table, for which he was com- 
mitted to ward. Mr. L. Jones continues the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Ludlow. The Rev. T. Auden 
writes on the acceptances of the royal pardon, 1660, 
and gives a list of eighty-seven Shropshire persons who 
signed the usual declaration, with notes about each. 
Of the eighty-seven all could write except fourteen, 
who made their mark. There were five esquires, 
seventeen gentlemen, and three clergy, the rest were 
mainly in business. There is also a full catalogue of 
the Shropshire Topographical MSS. in the British 
Museum, and a paper on the Poll-Tax Roil of 1380, 
etc., etc. 


Tue HuGueEnot Society, of London, is about to 
have an address from the President, Sir Henry 
Layard, on Refugee History in Venetian archives, 
which, knowing the ready access Sir Henry has to 
these papers, will prove of unusual interest. The 
annual conference is to be held at Bristol, in July. 


a as 
On the first Tuesday in March an interesting paper, 
with illustrations, was read before the OxForD 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, by Mr. C. E. Keyser, on 
Norman Doorways in Oxfordshire, with reference to 
their Tympana.” 
25 


Ata meeting of the Essex ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
held March 8, at the Library, Colchester Castle, 
Mr. Laver, local secretary for Colchester, reported the 
discovery of a large stone coffin, of Roman date, at 
Feering. The contents were unfortunately cleared 
out by workmen, in the hope of finding treasure. It 
is remarkable that this discovery took place in a 
Saxon cemetery ; and a Saxon interment, with bronze 
fibule, etc., was found above the lime in which the 
Roman coffin was imbedded. Mr. Laver also ex- 
hibited a very beautiful gold ring, found at Layer 
Marney, apparently of the first half of the fifteenth 
century. It has a square seal, revolving on a swivel. 
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The upper face has a dolphin, with the word 
‘¢ Sumpter ;” the under face a figure of St. Christo- 
pher chased in the metal; and the two narrow sides 
of the square have each a figure of a saint. On the 
shoulders of the ring are the monogram, ‘‘IHS,” 
and on the other a head, probably the Vernacle, It 
is hoped that evidence may be found to cunnect this 
ring with Colchester, as one John Sumpter was mem- 
ber of Parliament there early in the fifteenth century. 
Mr. H. W. King, the hon. secretary, read a valuable 
paper on ‘‘The Destruction of Church Monuments 
in Essex,” in which he enumerated many instances of 
the sad loss of brasses and slabs, and family memorials, 
occurring even down to recent years, by carelessness 
and wilful demolition. He was able to mention the 
very interesting fact that in South Bemfleet Church, 
up to about 1738, there existed a very fine brass 
cross, or bracket, with two figures under canopies, 
which was recorded, in the contemporary MS. of a 
taker of church notes, to have been buried under the 
marble pavement of the chancel. The writer had 
described it as a cross supporting an anchor, with the 
figures above; but it is probable that he meant a 
bracket with its stem. Mr. King had obtained and 
exhibited some fragments apparently of such a brass, 
which had been used there as slips to make the pave- 
ment level. They are small pieces of canopy work, 
and the feet of a figure with pointed shoes, of about 
the date of 1380 to 1400. His vigorous protest against 
wanton destruction, and even unnecessary removal, of 
such memorials, was warmly seconded by the meeting. 


The annual meeting of the SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SociETY took place on Wednesday, February 26. 
Mr. S. W. Butterworth, F.S.A., presided. The 
thirty-fifth annual report was a most encouraging one. 
Thirty-six new members had been added, the old 
and back subscriptions had been paid up remarkably 
well, the library had increased, and while one volume 
of proceedings had been issued in June last, another 
for 1890 was now in the printer’s hands, to be issued 
shortly. The removal of the head-quarters to Guild- 
ford has not yet been completed, owing to the inability 
of the society to obtain a very suitable resting-place 
in that town. On the expiry of a life tenure it is 
believed this property will be available for the purpose. 
The Church Plate Committee have at length started 
at their work, under the full approval of the high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the county. An archzo- 
logical survey and map of the county has been com- 
menced, and this interesting county society has evi- 
dently entered upon a new phase of its existence, and 
under the excellent guidance of its new secretaries, 
Mr. Mill Stevenson, F.S.A., and the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, is at last in a position to do good service, and 
to answer to the purpose for which it was founded. 
We congratulate the members upon so progressive 
a movement. 


At the March meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Mr. W. Harrison 
read a paper on an old recipe book of the date of 1652 
—a MS. volume, of 200 pages, containing a great variety 
of remedies for most of the ills which flesh is heir to. 
It showed that our predecessors were subject to many 
ailments which many supposed to belong to modern 





times. Mr. Sutton read a paper by Mr. H. S. 
Crofton on ‘fA Quaint Old Pedigree of Worsley 
Manor.” The document in question bears the head- 
ing, ‘‘ The Right Line how Worsley hath Descended 
from the Conquest.” Originally it ended with the 
reign of Henry VIII., but the time was brought down 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth by endorsements. 
Mr. R. Langton read a paper on “‘ The Antiquity of 
the Art of Stereotyping.” The generally accepted era 
at which stereotyping was invented, Mr. Langton 
said, was the early part of the eighteenth century. He 
had seen plates cast by Miller, of Berlin, dated 1715, 
but so far as Great Britain was concerned, the inven- 
tion was credited to William Ged, of Edinburgh, who 
made his first stereotype in 1735. He, however, 
claimed a much higher antiquity for the process. 
He exhibited a book entitled ‘“ Iconologia,” which 
was printed in Rome, in 1603, and which contained 
undoubted stereotype plates. The last paper was read 
by Mr. T. Cann Hughes on “The Roman Walls of 
Chester.” It dealt with the prolonged controversy 
which has taken place on the question as to whether 
these walls have a Roman origin or not, and was an 
attempt at a bibliography of the subject. 
2¢ A) 


At a meeting of the PenKsIDE CLERGY CLUR, on 
February 6, the Rev. G. T. Royds, rector of Haugh- 
ton, read a paper on ‘‘ Church Restoration.” He 
advised first that there should be no hurry; that a 
clergyman coming to a parish with a dilapidated 
church should not at once get up a committee, send 
for the nearest architect, and put the building whole- 
sale into his hands; but that there should rather be 
some years of careful preparation “in the spirit of 
David and Solomon, of Zerubbabel and Nehemiah,” 
during which the clergyman should study architecture 
in general, and the minutest details of his own church 
in particular. Then he would have him lay his care- 
fully-matured ideas before a first-rate architect, re- 
questing him to furnish plans for the fittings as well 
as for the repair of the fabric, courteously deferring to 
his superior knowledge, but yet not abdicating his 
own responsibility. While the work is in progress, 
the most careful vigilance should be exercised. No 
skill or learning can foresee what discoveries of hidden 
details may be made which may, and should, be 
allowed to modify the first plans, and “the eye of a 
hawk, the sleeplessness of a weasel,” will be neces- 
sary to prevent such things being thrown away or 
destroyed by the workmen. When all is finished a 
careful account of the condition of the church before 
it was taken in hand, and of all that has been done to 
it, should be made, and placed with the other parish 
records. This finishing touch is not often added, we 
fear, to the restoration of a church, and its omission is 
not the least of the wrongs too commonly inflicted on 
posterity in the course of the work. 


At the last meeting of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, Mr. T. T. Empsall 
read a paper on ‘‘ Bradford during the latter half of 
the Seventeenth Century.” The paper gave special 
attention to the disastrous effect of the siege to which 
the town was subjected during the civil wars. There 
were many individual instances of cruelty and hard- 
ship. One of these was the case of Jeremy Bower, 
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tailor and clothier, Kirkgate, who at the beginning of 
the war took the side of the King, and for his pains 
was afterwards severely handled by the Roundheads, 
who destroyed nearly the whole of his goods, and 
burned his house to the ground. It was with a portion 
of his stock of wool that the tower of the parish 
church was hung during the siege, of which incident 
an engraving was given in the last issue of the 


Antiquary. 


2% oO 
The chief feature of the March meeting of the CAM- 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was an account by 
Rev. W. H. Shimield, rector of Wendy, of the 
Preceptory of Shengay, in that parish, of which 
nothing but the site now remains, although the chapel 
was used as a parochial chapel for long after the 
Reformation. The Rev. E. G. Wood also contributed 
a valuable note on the cultus of St. George. 
25 

At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held on February 26, 
the question of the piscina pertaining to St. John’s 
Church, and which had been demanded from the 
society by the vicar and the churchwardens, was again 
brought up for discussion, but was again adjourned 
(see March Antiguary). Mr. D. D. Dixon, Roth- 
bury, read a highly interesting paper, ‘‘The Old 
Coquetdale Volunteers and the False Alarm,” and 
produced three swords as samples of the weapons 
used by the volunteers of Coquetdale when the fear of 
invasion called into existence in the country a citizen 
army of 300,000 men. He also produced the roll of 
the Rothbury Company of the Percy Tenantry Volun- 
teers. Several humorous tales were told of these 
volunteers. The members of one company, it was re- 
ported, did not know their right feet from their left. 
This was an inconvenient matter in drill, and to 
remedy it each man was ordered to tie straw around 
one leg, in order that he might remember its name, 
and distinguish one leg from the other.—A paper by 
Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Memorial Brasses 
of Northumberland and Durham,” was read by the 
secretary (Mr. Blair). 


At the meeting of the NumIsMATIC Society, held 
on February 20, Mr. R. A. Holbyn exhibited a leaden 
piece of Elizabeth, having on the obverse a large rose 
crowned between the letters E and R, and the inscrip- 
tion GOD SAVE THE QVENE, and on the reverse a 
portcullis with chains crowned, ard ANNO DNI. 1584. 
Mr. Burstal exhibited a portcullis sixpence of Eliza- 
beth found at Oxford; Mr. Symonds three Roman 
large and second brass coins of Nero, Titus, and An- 
toninus Pius, found at Dorchester ; and Mr. H. Mon- 
tagu a small medal of Queen Victoria struck in 
palladium while Sir James Graham was Master of 
the Mint. This piece was remarkable for containing 
900 times its own volume in hydrogen. Dr. B. V. 
Head read a paper by Mr. H. H. Howorth, on two 
gold coins, bearing respectively the names of Andra- 
goras and, according to Mr. Howorth, of Phrata- 
phernes, the former in Greek, the latter in the Aramaic 


character. 
AS) a Say 


THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY met on 
March 4, when a paper was read by Dr. J. H. Glad- 


stone, F.R.S., on ‘‘The Bronze and Copper of 
Ancient Egypt and Assyria” ; and another paper by 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., on “The Winged Figures 
of the Assyrian and other Ancient Monuments.” The 
next meeting of the society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, on May 6. 


0 
The twelfth volume of the journal of the DERBy- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY, edited by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., has just 
been issued to subscribers, It is a varied and well 
illustrated number. Messrs. Hardy and Page (the 
well-known record agents of 23, Old Buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Inn) continue an excellent summary of the 
Fines of the county of Derby, from their commence- 
ment in the reign of Richard I. ; Mr. George Bailey 
describes with pen and pencil Beckett’s Well at Derby, 
and some old Prebendal Houses built on Roman 
foundations at Little Chester; Rev. Charles Kerry 
transcribes certain charters pertaining to Hemington ; 
Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A., has a gossipy and inter- 
esting article on some Seventeenth Century Pocket- 
books at Renishaw ; Mr. Derry has a chatty illustrated 
notice of Old Belper and Old Belper books; Mr. 
John Ward contributes by far the most valuable 
archeological article in his illustrated account of 
Some Diggings near Brassington ; Messrs. Ward and 
Fletcher represent the Natural History section in 
their articles on Contorted Strata in the Yoredale 
Rocks near Ashover, and the Origin of Derbyshire 
Scenery ; and the editor adds two brief contributions 
on Chesterfield Church Customs of the Eighteenth 
Century, and on Deepdale Cave, Buxton. But surely 
it is a mistake to allow fifty out of two hundred and 
filty pages to be occupied by a verbatim copy of an 
1809-13 Orderly-Book of the Belper Local Militia. 


The reports of the OXFORDSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society for the two years 1888 and 1889 form, 
together, a pamphlet of 38 pages, which is illustrated 
by two plates of brasses, and by a ground plan of 
Grey’s Court, in the parish of Rotherfield Greys. It 
is good as far as it goes, but surely a county like Ox- 
ford ought to be able to support a far larger and more 
energetic association than the one which is doing at 
present so modest an amount of work. 


2% AS) 
On March 12 Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
read, before the ST. Paut’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society, a valuable and exhaustive paper, entitled 
** An Inquiry into the Literal Meaning of the Orna- 
ments’ Rubric so far as it affects Parish Churches,” 


The tenth volume of Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire, issued by the WILLIAM SALT ARCH4- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY, has reached us. It is as full and 
as satisfactory as the previous volumes have, for the 
most part, been. We know of no other provincial 
society, with a guinea subscription, that is capable of 
putting out an annual volume of original matter of 
this description to the extent of upwards of 350 large 
octavo pages. The indefatigable Hon. Sec., General 
the Hon. George Wrottesley, has again done the 
lion’s share of the work. _ His share consists in trans- 
lated extracts from the Coram Rege Rolls and Pleas 
of the Crown for Staffordshire, from 1307 to 1327, and 
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an edited transcript of the Subsidy Roll, 1322-3, for 
the same county. The second part is an account of 
the younger branches of the family of Sutton, a/zas 
Dudley, by Mr. Henry Sydney Grazebrook, con- 
tinued from the last volume. Both parts are well and 
separately indexed. 





Literary Gossip for 
Archexologists. 


—— 
The Athenian savant, Sakkelion, is about to publish 
a catalogue of the MSS. in the library of the ancient 
monastery of PATMOs. 


+ 
Anew work, specially illustrated, on NORWOOD AND 
DULWICH, is now in the press, by Mr. Allan M. 
Galer. The publishers are Messrs. Truslove and 
Shirley, of 7, St. Paul’s Churchyard. The illustra- 
tions will include two interesting maps, reproduced 
from Rocque’s map of London and its environs, 1746. 


>. = 
Dr. R. Munro is preparing his Rhind lectures on the 
LAKE DWELLINGS OF EuROPE for the press. It will 
probably be published in the autumn. The work 
will be fully illustrated, and promises to be of great 
importance. 


* + ¢ : 
Mr. Arthur G. Langdon has brought out in pamphlet 
form an able paper that he read last year before the 
British Archzological Association on the Celtic orna- 
ments of CORNISH CRrossES. The pamphlet is beauti- 
fully illustrated. One plate gives four drawings of 
Lanherne cross, and two others show the St. Cleer 
monoliths. The drawings are admirable specimens of 
what such drawings should be. They are from rub- 
bings and sketches taken by Mr. Langdon himself, 
and, being laid down to scale and reproduced by the 
photo-zincograph process, they have the exceptional 
merit of being accurate. Weare glad to hear that Mr. 
Langdon is hoping to publish a book on this interest- 
ing subject, which he has made so peculiarly his own, 
and which has never yet received any thorough treat- 


ment. 


+ +. + : 
Mr. A. W. Moore has in the press (Elliot Stock) 
a volume entitled “MANx NAMES: a Handbook of 
Place and Surnames in the Isle of Man.” We may 
be sure that it will prove to be a book of value, as 
Professor Rhys is writing the introduction. 


Signor C. Castellani, conservator of the Saint Mark 
Library, Venice, has just published, through Ongania, 
two works on THE ORIGIN OF PRINTING. They are, 
one, ‘ Printing in Venice, from its Origin to the Death 
of Aldo Manuzio Seniore” ; the other, ‘‘ German and 
Dutch Origins of the Invention of Printing.” 


: > ¢ 
Mr. Alexander Maxwell, F.S.A., Scot., who recently 
brought out an important and well-received work on 
the history of Dundee after the Reformation, has now 
in the press a companion volume on “‘ OLD DUNDEE, 
Ecclesiastical, Burghal, and Social, prior to the 
Reformation.” 





Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., is about to publish 
“Collectanea forthe History of the PARISH OF SPEEN,” 
near Newbury, with special reference to the sites of 
the Roman stations of Spine and Calleva. It will 
first appear as a serial in a local newspaper. 


> 


Mr. C. H. Barnwell will publish, at an early date, 
a volume under the title of “ YORKSHIRE IN THE 
OLDEN Times.” It will consist of the work of 
several well-known local writers, and amongst the 
contents will be “‘ An Outline History of Yorkshire,” 
and ‘‘ Yorkshire Fairs and Festivals,” by Mr. Thomas 
Frost ; ‘James Nayler, the Mad Quaker,” and “A 
Biographical Romance,” by Mr. William Andrews ; 
‘*The Battle of Brunanburgh,” and “ The Salvation 
of Holderness,” by Frederick Ross; ‘* Folk Assem- 
blies,” by John Nicholson ; “The Wakefield Mysteries,” 
by Mr. W. H. Hudson ; and also papers by the Rev. 
Richard Welton, M.A., Mr. Tindall Wildridge, Mr. 
Geo. Benson, Mr. W. Sydney, Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain, B.A., Mr. J. H. Leggott, Mr. A. Watson, and 
others. The work cannot fail to prove a welcome 
contribution to North-country literature. 
¢ + ¢ 
Mr. William Andrews has written for the new volume 
of Northumbria a paper on the Rev. WILLIAM 
Masov, the Hull poet. 
> +¢ 


Genealogists and historians will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., of Dublin, has ready 
for the press an 800-page INDEX TO THE PREROGA- 
TIVE WILLS OF IRELAND, from 1536 to 1810, alpha- 
betically arranged, and giving the residence and 
description of each testator, and date of will. The 
work will be issued, at one guinea per copy, so soon 
as the names of 150 subscribers have been received. 
Upwards of 100 names are already forthcoming, and 
surely the remainder will be speedily received. After 
publication the price will be raised to 30s, 





of J2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, A NARRATIVE AND 


DEFENCE. By an Elder of the Church of Scot- 
land. £U/iot Stock, pp. x., 161, 9 plates. 

That an office-bearer in that church whose very 
existence Queen Mary of Scotland would willingly 
have prevented should enter into the lists in defence 
of the fair fame of the enemy of his church’s cause is 
so improbable, that we must needs believe that some 
esoteric meaning lurks under the title, “* Elder of the 
Church of Scotland.” ‘There are, doubtless, many 
members of the Church of England who, though they 
can find nothing too hard to say of the Anglican Re- 
formers, nevertheless accept accomplished facts and 
make the best of them by remaining members of the 
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Church as then reformed ; but there are things in this 
book wh'ch make it probable that our author will not 
long remain an elder of the Established Kirk, if indeed 
he ever meant to imply that he was one. However, 
there is no deception, for he gives his initials and his 
full address, and is not in the least ashamed of him- 
self. Of that, forsooth, there is no need, for the book 
is a very good book, and a valuable contribution to 
the great controversy. 

There are no half measures about the writer. He 
does not, as some have done, accept the theory of 
Mary’s guilt in some matters, and of her grievously 
injured innocence in others. In the most uncompro- 
mising terms he declares her to have been ‘‘the 
martyr Queen of Scots,” and ‘a pure woman, a faith- 
ful wile, a sovereign enlightened beyond the tutors of 
her age.” That this line is a reasonable one in a 
defender there is little doubt. Mary Queen of Scots 
must have been either wholly good or wholly bad, 
and though the ‘‘elder” says but little, indeed, too 
little, about that interminable controversy, her good- 
ness or badness seems to depend almost entirely upon 
the authenticity of one single document. If she wrote 
No. 2 of the Casket Letters, and sent it to Bothwell, 
her nineteen years’ penance and tragic death were but 
a light punishment for so depraved and vile a woman. 
There is much food for reflection in the fact that it 
was necessary to produce or forge that outrageous 
letter. 

The book contains but little original research. It 
claims to do little but state the case for the defence. 
The author does not deny that he holds a brief for 
the Queen, but this does not make the book the less 
valuable, in that he sets forth very clearly the reasons 
for the faith that is in him. 

Though this is a narrative of the whole life of 
Queen Mary, the greater part of the book is taken up 
with the very important and crowded period between 
the murder of Riccio, on the 9th of March, 1566, and 
the 16th of May, 1568, when the Queen put herself 
into the power of her rival, Elizabeth of England. 
The defence relates, as may be supposed, to the mur- 
der of Darnley and the marriage with Bothwell. It 
is a pity that the Casket Letters are so easily dismissed 
as mere forgeries. It would have been better to 
have answered Mr. Henderson’s arguments in detail, 
if his book appeared in time for the ‘‘ Elder ” to see 
it, and in a second edition this should be done. That 
they are answerable is very evident from the review 
and correspondence in the Atheneum of last July 
and August, from Mr. Skelton’s article in Black- 
wood, and from Mr. Henderson’s somewhat lame 
rejoinder in his second edition. Moreover, there are 
certain matters of recent discovery not yet made 
public which may add strength to the defence. 
Perhaps the strungest and most original point in the 
book, showing as it does the reckless manner in which 
religious and political opponents flung accusations at 
the Queen, is the ‘‘Elder’s” simple answer to the 
charge of an attempt to poison her infant son with 
an apple, on the 22nd of April, 1567. This story is told 
by Mr. Froude on the authority of Drury. The 
answer is: ‘‘ Did Drury, dues Mr. Froude, mean to 
assure us that apples were ripe on the northern side 
of the Tweed on the 22nd of April, 1567? If so, 
it is to be deplored that the climate of the ‘land o’ 
cakes’ has so woefully changed.” Unless there were 





very good “keeping” apples in those days this cer- 
tainly disposes of a solitary accusation, and shows 
how imaginative and urscrupulous the accusers were. 
There could have been absolutely no foundation for 
the charge. 

To those who believe in her goodness the most 
bewildering episode in Mary’s life is the marriage with 
Bothwell. Take it how one may, it looks very black. 
But there is an explanation which our author has 
adopted, and which is probably the true one, which 
adds a more terrible detail than any other to the 
fearful tragedy of that injured woman’s life. This has 
been already very clearly set forth in a little book by 
the Hon. Colin Lindsay. If true it adds one martyr- 
dom the more to that sad life, but clears the unfor- 
tunate Queen of all stain. The ‘‘ Sheffield” portrait 
of Mary represents her wearing a favourite jewel, a 
cross having on each limb a gothic S, and in the 
centre a figure of Susanna and the Elders. To Mary, 
as a Catholic, the Apocrypha was an integral part of 
the veritable Scriptures, and to her in her captivity 
the story of the martyr of chastity was a terrible 
reality. The author of this book has a very important 
sentence on this subject. He says: ‘‘1 think she 
should have run the risk of any dishonour rather than 
link herself, even in appearance, with such a profli- 
gate. But the ideas of that age, both in Scotland and 
in France, regarded subsequent marriage as the only 
possible reparation for abduction and dishonour.” It 
is evident that on these matters people must be judged 
by the ethical standard of their time and country, and, 
of course, the tenability of this theory of explanation 
depends entirely upon the falsity of the Casket Letters 
and Mary’s absolute innocence of her husband’s 
death. 

Little is told of the nineteen years’ captivity, and 
our author gives us no sensational account of the 
Queen’s death. It is not needed. It is a pity that 
the book contains no mention of that beautiful letter 
to the King of France which, next to a single lock of 
golden hair, was the most attractive object in last 
year’s Stuart Exhibition. That letter was a dying 
declaration, and the dying who believe, as she did, in 
another world, do not often lie, and to this book, which 
witnesses to her truth, and affords another proof of that 
wondrous fascination through which, “ even after three 
centuries, men are in love with her still,” such a letter 
would have been a valuable addition. 

There remains a last word on the outward appear- 
ance of the volume, which is pretty enough to invite 
criticism. The illustrations are very good, especially 
the portrait from an etching of Mons. Vaucanu, though 
from what original we know not, and the design on 
the vellum cover is very pretty. In the arms of Scot- 
land there might, however, be one improvement. 
Whatever the lion may be enclosed in, it is certainly 
not a correct ‘‘ double tressure flory counterflory.” 

HENRY JENNER, 

British Museum. 


& 

OLD Evre:IsH CATHOLIC Missions. By John 
Orlebs Payne, M.A. Burns and Oates. 8vo, 
pp. xx". 122. Price 7s. 6d. 

A royal commission was issued, in 1836, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state, antiquity, and 
authenticity of any records of baptisms, burials, and 
marriages lawfully solemnized, other than parochial 
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registers, and also for inquiring what measures could 
be adopted for their collection and final deposit within 
the office of the Registrar-General. In the report 
made by these Commissioners, in 1838, it is stated 
that application had been made to “the prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” then four in number, 
“but they had declined to deliver up or to authorize 
the inferior clergy of their persuasion to deliver up 
any registers in their po-session.” For this action 
they gave what seemed ample and sufficient reasons. 
It is certainly very strange, after this collective refusal, 
to find that within two years of this date, namely, in 
the autumn of 1840, seventy-eight old Roman Catholic 
registers were, after all, forwarded by the clergy to 
Somerset House. 

Mr. Payne has, with much pains and ability, exam- 
ined the whole of these registers, now at Somerset 
House. He describes each one, and gives verbatim 
extracts or interesting summaries of their chief features. 
The introduction to the book is also well written, and 
of a good deal of interest. Of these seventy-eight 
deposited registers, no less than seventy are from the 
northern district, over which Bishop Briggs was at 
that time Vicar Apostolic. Of the registers of the 
northern district forty-five are from Yorkshire, which 
had only fifty-four missions, whilst Lancashire, with 
ninety, only supplied one register, namely, that of 
St. Alban’s, Blackburn. Of the remaining northern 
registers, twelve are from Durham, ten from Northum- 
berland, and one each from Cumberland and West- 
moreland. The eight registers from other districts 
are two from the London district, five from the mid- 
land, and one, Lulworth Castle, from the western 
district. 

Not a few of these registers share with our parochial 
registers in the variety of their entries; and the quaint- 
ness of the interpolations. Here are a few excerpts : 

Bidleston Chapel, Alwinton. “July 1oth, 1786. 
Christopher Davison, of Yeldon, was married by me 
to Ann Frizzel, of the same place, Protestant, and 
promised to be married at church the next day, but 
afterwards refused to be married to her or own her 
for his wife; he has since married another woman, 
with whom he lives at present, and Ann Frizzel has 
married another man at Alnwick.” 

Cheeseburn Grange, Ryton. ‘1788, 26 Nov. 
Died, John Watson, of Newcastle, of the malignant 
small-pox ; he came out of town to avoid them, but 
brought them with him (om. sacr. Eccl. munitus), 
ann. zt. 17.” 

Thropton, Rothbury. “Thropton Bridge was 
founded 24 May, 1810, finished May 30, 1811 ; built 
by George Robson, Catholic. It cost £365, of which 
y 160 was paid by subscribers, the rest by the county, 
exclusive of leading.” 

“June 9, 1814. Ice ashilling thick.” 

‘Pulled down Thropton Hall, 4 June, 1811; 
covered the new house Jan. 26, 1812; flitted into do. 
Dec. 7, 1812, and finished the whole house Nov. 25, 
1815.” 

+ Protestantes baptizati in periculo mortis. Flutter- 
ton: 1 die Sep., 1820, Joanna Green filia Thome 
et Joanna Green conjugum a me Thoma Stout, Misso- 
Apostolico.” 

Broughton Hall. “The Great Arke in the Back- 
house holds 207 Bushells of Wheat, Barley, or Malte, 
Winchester measure.” 


“The Great Copper Bruing Pan holds 215 
gallons.” 

Danby-upon-Yure, Thornton Steward. 1768, 
March 2nd. Mr. Howard, of Richmond, baptized at 
the Bridge Eliz. and Lucy Topham, born the rgth of 
Feb., twin children of Will. and Eliz. Topham. 
January 27, 1769, the 2 children were rebaptized at 
church. O tempora, O Parson, O shame.” 

“1779, Aug. 24. Betty Pease foolishly married a 
Protestant. 

‘1780, April 5. Thomas Pease foolishly married 
a Protestant girl. 

*1780, June 14. Mary Pease foolishly married a 
Protestant.” 

St. Masy’s, Lady Lane, Leeds. Following baptisms 
from 1713 to 1717: “‘ Remedy against the infection 
of Aer, sickness, etc. A quart of Brandy: infuse 
into it an ounce and half of Roman Treakle ; when 
incorporated, drink a little glass; before you drink 
it, shake it, and then let it settle again a while: It 
will keep for years.” 

In an appendix, Mr. Payne gives extracts from a 
few of the old Roman Catholic registers that have not 
found their way to official custody. Among these are 
transcripts of Weston Underwood, Bucks, from 1710 
to 1723; extracts from Cheam, Surrey, register, chiefly 
a “Liber ab Heeresi Conversorum” from 1755 to 1767 ; 
and a list of those ‘‘ reconciled to the Church” at and 
near the city of Worcester, beginning in 1686. The 
volume concludes with full indices of both persons and 
places. 

This book is one of real value, not only to the 
genealogist and to the local historian, especially of 
Yorkshire, but gives an interesting insight into the 
condition and mode of life of those Catholics who 
remained true to the Roman obedience at a time 
when the severity of the cruel penal laws was begin- 
ning to be relaxed. 

We are not sure whether Mr. Payne is aware of the 
return of Roman Catholic chapels, with the dates of 
their erection, which was ordered by the House of 
Lords in March, 1836. From this return, certain 
pertinent annotations with regard to the chapels 
treated of in this volume could be obtained. The 
intormation for this Blue Book was procured through 
the Clerks of the Peace of the different counties, and 
if the replies of the different Roman Catholic priests 
have been preserved, as is the case with Derbyshire, 
county record rooms ought to yield further informa- 
tion than was incorporated in the official return. 

J. CHaRLEs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


% 
By George Neilson. Williams 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 348. Price 


and Norgate. 
7s. 6d. 

This book consists of a series of short, vigorous, 
accurate chapters on an historical subject, which, 
strange to say, has not hitherto found its special 
chronicler. Trial by combat is a subject of peculiar 
interest, and is closely bound up with the history of 
our nation, Mr. Neilson has treated the question, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, in a thorough and 
lively fashion, The book opens with a preliminary 
chapter as to the growth and prevalence of the custom 
in Europe before the Middle Ages, and afterwards 
among the Norsemen. The second and third divisions 
deal with its origin in Britain, and with its history in 
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England up to 1300. This is followed by a section 
on Scotland up to a like date. The fifth and sixth 
divisions describe the ‘* Duel of Law ” and the “ Duel 
of Chivalry,” as they pertained in England and Scot- 
land up to 1603. The book concludes with its later his- 
tory, down to the time of the ** Appeal of Murder Act,” 
in 1819. If space permitted it would be easy to give 
quotations to prove the interest of this handy and 
conscientiously done volume, and they might be taken 
from almost any page. We cannot imagine anyone 
regretting the purchase of this valuable little work. 


YORKSHIRE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. Second 
Series. By Rev. Thomas Parkinson. £//iot 
Stock. 8vo., pp. x., 246. Price 5s. 

The first series of these legends has been rapidly 
followed by a second. The preface is modest; Mr. 
Parkinson tells us that ‘‘ though here touching upon 
the province of the philologist, archzeologian (szc), or 
historian, he does not aspire to write, in these 
volumes, as either (sic) ; but merely as a chronicler, 
setting forth a collection of the legends and traditions 
of his native county, as he finds them current in her 
literature, or told among the inhabitants of the 
localities to which they relate.” As a stringer together 
of Yorkshire legends and tales, Mr. Parkinson does his 
work well. He has hit upon the knack of pinning them 
well together, and is rather clever in arrangement. Ap- 
parently the public appreciate the work, and we hope 
Mr. Parkinson may be spared to give us a dozen more 
such volumes. As he says himself, ‘‘the subject 
seems inexhaustible,” and as long as the reading 
public wants such collections, we are sure that our 
author can go on turning them out. Among the best 
known of this collection are the ballad of the ‘* Nut- 
Brown Maid” (printed many scores of times), and 
various tales of Robin Hood. The most entertain- 
ing section is that given to “‘ Humorous Legends and 
Traditions.” Every county has its ‘‘ Gotham,” of 
which Austwick is the Yorkshire representative, and 
round it centre the noodle stories of the district. 


& 8 
WESTMORELAND CHURCH NoTEs. By Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald. TJ. Wilson, Kendal. 
8vo., pp. 340. Vol. II. 

In this volume Mr. Bellasis completes his laborious 
work of printing and annotating the whole of the 
heraldry, epitaphs, and other inscriptions in the thirty- 
two ancient parish churches and churchyards of the 
county of Westmoreland. The churches dealt with 
in the concluding volume are Kendal, Kirkby Lons- 
dale, Kirkby Stephen, Kirkby Thorn, Long Marton, 
Lowther, Morland, Musgrave, Newbiggin, Ormside, 
Orton, Ravenstonedale, Shap, Warcop, and Winder- 
mere. The work seems to be done with exemplary 
patience and accuracy, and is invaluable for genealogi- 
cal purposes. It is one of those works that is abso- 
lutely certain to materially rise in value. 

Nor is it without considerable interest to the man 
of letters who may have no kind of personal connec- 
tion with this northern shire. As we turn over the 
pages, not a few names of repute and general worth 
strike our attention, At Orton, on the north side of 
the chancel, is a tablet to Dr. Richard Burn, for 
forty-nine years vicar of the parish, and for twenty 
years chancellor of the diocese. Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law was for nearly a century the one authoritative 


handbook on the subject. He died in 1785, aged 
seventy-six—‘in sickness calm, patient, and re- 
signed.” Of his wife it is quaintly said—‘‘ She ful- 
filled the important relative duties of wife, mother, 
and neighbour, with propriety worthy the imitation of 
posterity.” 

At Windermere there is a tablet oramented with 
mitre and crosier, and with five books, lettered re- 
spectively Chemical Essays, Apology for Christianity, 
Apology for the Bible, Theological Tracts, Sermons and 
Tracts. This is to the memory of Richard Watson, 
the learned Bishop of Llandaff, who died in 1816. 

An interest of another kind pertains to this memorial 
in the same church : 

‘*In memory of Rasselas Belfield, a Native of 
Abyssinia, who departed this life on the 16th day of 
January, 1822. Aged 32 years. 

A Slave by birth, I left my native land, 

And found my Freedom on Britannia’s Strand. 
Blest Isle ! Thou Glory of the Wise and Free, 
Thy Touch alone unbinds the Chains of Slavery.” 

The lover of comical epitaphs will find nothing in 
this work to gratify his gruesome taste. To the credit 
of our country churchyards, by far the greater part 
of the jesting inscriptions are the feeble inventions of 
the Joe Millers of the charnel-house, and have never 
really defaced a stone. 


% 

FISHES, FLOWERS, AND FIRE WorSHIP. 4. Reader, 
Red Lion Square. Crown 8vo., pp. viii., 98. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the fifth and concluding issue of a series on 
the phallic faiths and worship of the ancient religions 
of Greece, Babylon, Rome, India, etc. It contains 
two chapters relative to the fish-symbol and sacred 
fish, two as to flower worship, with its various myths 
and legends, and three on fire gods and the worship 
of fire. These few pages show a wide-reading and 
possess a certain amount of interest, but we never 
opened a book consisting so almost exclusively of 
long extracts from other publications. Moule’s 
Heraldry, Forlong’s Rivers of Life, Selden’s Syrian 
Deities, Asiatic Researches, and other similar publica- 
tions, are laid under heavy contribution. The pre- 
face says, of this book, that ‘‘it opens up entirely 
new matter.” We have a tolerably wide experience 
in comparative mythology, and in the various charac- 
teristics of ancient worship, and we certainly should 
never have made this discovery unaided by the pre- 
face. In fact, the book is valueless ; that which is 
quoted might just as well have been left in the pages 
from whence it is taken ; and the little that is original 
is feeble both in conception and expression. 


THE Kino’s Book oF Sports, By S. A. Govett, 
M.A. L£iliot Stock. Crown 8vo., pp. vi., 140, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

This is a useful as well as an entertaining little 
book, giving a history of the declarations of James I. 
and Charles I., as to the use of lawful sports on 
Sundays, with a reprint of the declarations, and a 
description of the sports that were then popular. 
Hitherto anyone desirous of gaining accurate informa- 
tion on this curious subject has had to consult at least 
half a dozen different works. Mr. Govett has now 
brought together all the main facts of this interesting 
subject between two covers, and with some fairness 
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and commendable brevity sums up the important 
issues then at stake. The section on “Sports of the 
the Time, Lawful and Unlawful,” is, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory part of the volume; it contains 
several errors common to old ‘‘authorities,” such as 
Strutt, but which have been corrected by later re- 
search. Mr. Govett wisely abstains in this treatise 
from undue moralizing, and from giving us any strong 
opinions on the much vexed question of Sunday 
observance, summing up the whole matter in the ju- 
dicious words of Jeremy Taylor : “‘ As for some persons 
to give themselves great liberties of sport on that day 
is neither pious nor prudent, so to deny some to others 
is neither just nor charitable.” 


ONOMASTICON TOTIUS LATINITATIS, OPERA ET 
STUDIO Doct VINCENTII DE Vit. Tom. iv., 
Distributio xxxvi. Prati, Aldina Edente. (Lon- 
don agents : Dulau and Co. and D. Nutt.) 

The sixth fasciculus of the fourth volume of De 
Vit’s valuable Onomasticon of all the proper names 
of persons or places known to antiquity, down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, has just been issued. 
Another will appear in May, and four other numbers, 
including the letter N, will complete the volume of 
some 900 pages. The present fasciculus, from 
Matrinus to Merobrica, consists of the usual eighty 
closely-printed pages in large 4to., double column. 
The interest of this number for classical archeologists 
is apparent from the words treated. Of the Dee 
Matrona, akin to the British Matres, some forty-five 
specific names are enumerated, almost all of whom 
were worshipped in Germany. The article on 
Mauretani and Mauri occupies over two pages, and 
contains a list of the various auxiliary bodies they 
furnished the Roman army, with the authorities for 
each. The Carian AZausolus is illustrated by a 
genealogical table. We find accounts of twenty-one 
ancients who bore the name of Muaximianus, and 
twenty-nine of Maximinus, while under Maximus we 
have described no fewer than one hundred and fifty- 
four individuals, divided into consuls, urban prefects, 
prefects of the four Preetoria, prefects of the Annonz. 
The great Cunctator is but briefly noticed here, as 
he has two columns and a half to himself where he 
appears amongst the Faddz, the Gens Fadia filling 
eighteen pages in the third volume of the work. 

After Media and Megara, the Italian Mediolanum, 
as is natural, comes in for fuller treatment. The 
important Roman family of Memmzus has an inter- 
esting table, showing descent, and occupies four pages , 
while an account is given of seven of the name of 
Memnon, and twenty-one of Menander. Memphis 
and Menelaus are assigned two columns each, and the 
Menenii nearly three. But the most important 
article in the present issue is that on M/ercury, which 
fills seven pages, and treats of his worship in Italy, 
Germany, and Gaul, including the Grecian Hermes. 

% 


ZEsop REpDIvivus. By Mary Boyle. eld and 
Tuer. Crown 8vo., pp. 152. Numerous cuts. 
Price Is. 

This is a collection of fifty-five admirably printed 
fables, some of them would-be parodies of A®sop, 
adapted to modern times. The cuts are old ones, 
and many of them delightful. To our mind, the cuts 
and the fables are singularly incongruous ; the book 


is like that dread of the Jon vivant, a badly-mixed 
salad. On a page to itself, immediately after the 
title, occurs this couplet : 

Old cuts are here wedded to Fables new, 

But I'd skip the Morals if I were you. 
In the next edition we would suggest that the cuts 
only are given ; or, if the letterpress is still continued, 
that this couplet be substituted : 


Old cuts are here wedded to Fables new, 
But I'd skip the Fables if I were you. 


FLEMISH BRASSES OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

We have received from Mr. Edward Milligen 
Beloe, jun., of King’s Lynn, three most excellent large 
plates of three of the best specimens of the beautiful 
foreign brasses, generally considered to be the work of 
Flemish artists, that are to be found in England. 
The oldest of these is from the church of St. Margaret’s, 
Lynn, and represents Adam de Walsokne, burgess of 
Lynn, and Margaret his wife, a.D. 1349. They are 
figured under rich canopies, with souls and angelic 
figures above, and with the twelve apostles and atten- 
dant prophets at the sides. Below are two quaint 
rustic scenes, with beautifully wrought miniature 
figures. The broad margin is inscribed with large 
Lombardic lettering. The second plate is of Robert 
Braunche and his two wives, A.D. 1364, from the same 
church. The niches of the rich canopies above are 
filled with angels; there are eight weepers in male 
and female costume at the sides ; and at the base is 
the remarkable portrayal of a peacock feast, with 
twelve figures seated at a table, and a group of 
musicians and attendants at each side. The third of 
these brasses is the singularly fine specimen to the 
memory of Abbot Thomas Delamere, engraved about 
1375, in St. Alban’s Abbey. 

These photolithographic plates, taken from most 
careful rubbings, and therefore absolutely true to the 
originals, are without any doubt the most satisfactory 
plates of brasses that have yet been produced. They 
are beautifully executed, and it is a real pleasure to 
write of them in terms of praise without any qualifica- 
tion. The antiquary, ecclesiologist, or artist, who 
obtains this set of three of our best Flemish brasses 
cannot fail to be satisfied with his purchase, especially 
as they can be obtained, direct from Mr. Beloe, at the 
very moderate price of half a crown. 


Books, ETC., RECEIVED.—From Messrs. Riving- 
ton we have received 4 fourteenth Century Prayer 
Book, from Marshall Brothers A History of Coggeshall, 
and from Mr. Elliot Stock Records of Yarlington, 
which will be noticed at length in our next issue. 

From across the Atlantic comes the American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, well printed, well 
illustrated, and with much genuine archeological in- 
formation; the American Architect and Building 
News, the January and February numbers of which 
contain a good illustrated review of M. Paul du 
Chaillu’s “The Viking Age,” and also that useful 
publication, the American Bookmaker. 

Of English class journals, special mention may be 
made of the Printing Times and Lithographer, and 
the illustrated Bookbinder. 

From Scotland comes that new and vigorous literary 
enterprise, the Social Pioneer, and also the useful 
Scottish Notes and Queries, now in its third volume, 
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Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews takes an altogether 
unique position among literary journals. It improves 
with each number, and is rapidly becoming indispens- 
able. Our only quarrel with the March number, 
which is brimful of interest, is that eleven pages are 
far too much to give to the epitome of a poorly 
done prophetical electric romance, called ‘‘ Looking 
Forward.” 

Among the numerous catalogues that reach us, and 
that it would be vain, as a rule, even to enumerate, 
just a passing note should chronicle the receipt of 
Noel Conway and Co.’s (Birmingham) Catalogue of 
Interesting and Kare Autograph Letters and Manu- 
scripts ; it is not only a most tasty production, but 
includes many items of real value, ¢g., a large and 
unpublished correspondence of Charles Dickens, 


1832-3. 





Correspondence. 


HOLY WELLS. 

I see that Mr. R. C. Hope says that the custom of 
‘¢ well-flowering” is peculiar to Derbyshire and 
parts of Staffordshire. Will you allow me to say 
that out of nearly thirty wells in or closely ad- 
joining Shropshire, of which I have obtained 
particulars, I have met with three cases of well- 
dressings, usually, however, ca//ed well-wakes. One 
was at Betchcot, a township in the parish of 
Smethcote, among the northern spurs of the Long- 
mynd, where the roadside well was annually 
‘* dressed ” with flowers on May 14, up to about the 
year 1810. The others were about fifteen miles from 
there, across the hills, namely, the Halliwell, or 
Holy Well, on Rorrington Green, a township in the 
border parish of Chirbury, and the Lady Well at Old 
Church Stoke, a township in the adjoining parish of 
Church Stoke, in Montgomeryshire. Both these 
wells were adorned with bowers of green boughs, 
rushes, and flowers, on Holy Thursday, and the 
people went in a sort of dancing procession round the 
green, headed by fifes and drums, threw pins into the 
well, drank the water with sugar, feasted at the well- 
side on cakes and ale, and finished the evening with 
dancing. This was discontinued about 1833. 

These isolated patches of similar custom are very 
curious and interesting. I forbear to speculate on 
their possible ethnological significance. 

CHARLOTTE S, BURNE. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT ST. CHAD’S, 
SHREWSBURY. 

Will you kindly allow me to correct an error on 
page 93 of the March number of the Amtiguary. It 
is not the case that the committee of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society assign the ancient Saxon crypt 
or church of St. Chad, Shrewsbury, to the lifetime of 
St. Chad. Though the work is undoubtedly Saxon, 
they have not committed themselves to this state- 
ment. It is, however, the opinion of Mr. Jobn 
Nurse, of Shrewsbury, the architect under whose 
guidance the excavation of the crypt was carried out 
so successfully, and is mentioned by him as such in 
his report of the excavations which he presented to 





the council of the Society. Mr. Nurse points out 
that the slender pillars were worked with the axe; 
and mentions other things peculiar to early Saxon 
work. Owen and Blakeway, the historians of Shrews- 
bury, assign the foundation of the church to about 
790, after St. Chad’s canonization. 
W. G. D, FLETCHER,-F.S.A, 
THE WILMINGTON GIANT. 

I went from Brighton, last week, tosee the Wilmington 
Giant—called on the ordnance map ‘‘The Long Man.” 

Wilmington is about three miles from each of the 
stations, Berwick and Polegate, on the Lewes to 
Eastbourne line. On. approaching from Berwick, 
those portions of the figure are first visible where the 
bricks have been replaced by chalk—the head, arms, 
body down to the waist, and the upper parts of the 
two staves. Nearer to Wilmington, the brick out- 
lines of the lower two-thirds of the giant are distin- 
guishable. The staves are parallel upright lines of 
the exact height of the figure, and held out at half 
arm’s length, one on each side, form a sort of frame to 
it. The bricks, which can never have been very 
white, are laid edgewise closely side by side, the length 
of the brick being the width of the outline ; they are 
much discolour2d, and grass grows over and between 
them. The change from brick to chalk is a good one, 
but there should be annual “‘scourings.” 

The giant is on the steep northern slope of the 
Downs, and fronts the church and ruined priory (sur- 
rounded by farm buildings) half a mile off. His arms, 
grasping the staves, are arranged symmetrically, as of 
a man facing you squarely, but his feet turn eastwards. 
This gives an idea of his size; of three men wha 
climbed into his head, two sat down, and one lay 
down ; they thus formed, as seen from a quarter of a 
mile off, his eyes and nose. 

March 13. HEnry F, Cox. 

MEDIAEVAL CHURCH PLATE. 

Mr. Manning, in his able article on Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s work on “Church Plate in Dorset,” states that 
two medizeval chalices and one paten have been dis- 
covered, which brings the totals up to thirty-six 
chalices and eighty patens, 

This is a slight error, as Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
in a recent paper, states that the number of chalices 
is now thirty-eight (this includes the two mentioned 
in Mr. Manning’s article), and eighty-four patens. So 
that the paten found at Buckhorn Weston brings the 


total up to eighty-five. 
W. E. HAvart. 





Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
tt should prove unsuitable. 


eeeoceoeeeee 
The CONFERENCE, of the subject upon which brief 
signed articles or communications will appear in the 
May number, will (at special request) be an illustrated 
continuation of the ‘‘ Low Side Window” discussion, 
Communications on this subject can be sent in up to 
Aprilio. Lists of examples in any county or district 
are particularly desired. 
The subject of the CONFERENCE for the June number 
ts ‘* Suggestions for the better Management and Use- 
Sulness of Archeological Societies,” 




















